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A LEGEND THROUGH THE CENTURIES 


Thousands of years ago, silk was imported from China by 
Egyptian merchants and brought to the land of the Nile, 
where this rare and expensive cloth of fabulous beauty, 
was available only to the very rich, the Pharaohs and 
Queens such as Cleopatra. 


The Romance of Silk, ancient as the Sphinx, grew with time. 


Today, after intensive research and tireless experimenting, 
the art of weaving fine silk fabrics of incomparable quality, 
has been brought to the peak of perfection by Scalamandré, 
The House of Silk. The remarkable blending of old world 
craftsmen and the achievement of modern scientific tech- 
niques places Scalamandré Silks along with the costliest 
treasures of the world. 


*Scalamandré Silks, making history today for the mu- 
seums of tomorrow. 


*Visit The Scalamandré Museum of Textiles, 20 West 55th Street, N. Y. C. 





: Manvfacturers of Fine Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics and Trimmings 
SCALAMANDRE SILKS, Inc. « 598 MADISON AVE. « NEW YORK « also BOSTON + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES » SAN FRANCISCO 
Exclusive Manufocturers of all approved silk fabrics for Williomsburg Restoration 
Wholesale Exclusively « Consult Your Local Decorator 
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OUR COVER * “Masks,” designed by Ray Komei and hand printed on a 
linen-like cotton textile, is one of a group of coérdinated fabrics and wall- 
papers in the “Contempora” series by Laverne Originals. Reproduced here 
in reduced scale, it is on display at America House in a variety of colors. 








Cluster of shore bird decoys in polychromed wood, late Nineteenth Century. 
From “American Folk Art,” by Jean Lipman, courtesy Pantheon Press. 
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Following Through 


Following through is basic to all endeavor whether it be golf or shooting, the pursuit of history 
or mathematics, painting or ceramics. Physically, the follow through consists of a certain bodily 
rhythm and swing. At the mental level it becomes an inquiring propulsion which leads on from 
one subject to the next. Creatively it means a fusing of the basic elements of design into an art form. 

This is an age of specialization, we are told; there is so much to know in every field that unless 
specialization begins in youth success can never be achieved in maturity. We doubt the wisdom of 
this. No living thing can be separated from its surroundings and survive. The impulse to create is the 
most alive thing in the world, the element which has gradually pushed man up from the primordial 
to his present status. Once the creative function of the mind is pressed into a mold it tends to 
solidify. This is to be guarded against by all possible means and by a direct and intelligent effort of 
the will. There is no such thing as separated areas in the arts—only different means of expression of 
the same artistic truths. All the arts—painting, music, writing, metalsmithing—express the creative 
thoughts of the artist in organized patterns but through different media. It behooves all artists to 
understand the basic elements thus translated by an appreciation of the validity of al] art forms. 
Only in this way can they widen their horizons in a sensitive and successful approach to the prob- 
lems of the modern artist. 

These problems are very great and in a measure are the same for all artists. Many of them are 
practical ones; all deal in one form or another with meeting the public taste without losing artistic 
integrity. For the artist, in the interests of his own development needs an audience. He cannot con- 
tinue to perform in a vacuum surrounded by the walls of an ivory tower. The musician, composer or 
virtuoso, needs to perform before his public for the full fruition of his genius. An author’s books 
must be published and read. The work of painter and sculptor must be exhibited. The 
objects of the craftsman must be seen and accepted. 

The problems of the approach to his public differ for each type of artist. The craftsman’s basic 
practical problem, successfully met, can become his greatest asset, but it is one which he must strive 
to apprehend clearly. It lies in integrating functionalism and styling with pure design within a 
framework of proper pricing and production. The first two are concerned with the elements of 
design; the last are matters of practical knowledge. All are related to the reaction of the buy- 
ing public. They leave the realm of pure art and come into the area of the practical application of 
pure art forms, a challenge which the craftsman accepted when he chose his particular medium. 
They demand a specialized knowledge, peculiar to the art of each craftsman and vitally necessary 
to his success in developing beautiful hand-produced merchandise in an industrialized machine age. 
Conquering the difficulties they represent is part of the fascination of the hand arts. 

The follow through for craftsmen lies more in the field of styling than in any other area. He 
must know the current trends in furniture design in order to create ceramics of the right size and 
form to suit modern interiors. The woodworker in turn must gauge the public’s taste in color, 
texture and form to develop new ideas in chairs and tables. Weavers must develop colors and 
textures that enhance the beauty of wood or pottery. Such knowledge must be constantly refreshed 
for styles change continuously, if imperceptibly, from season to season. 

In presenting the work of many artists, Craft Horizons attempts to present a current picture 
which will assist in sensing these variations. It takes a craftsman’s alert mind and eye to catch the 
drift of change ahead, so that he may ride in with the coming tide and not be left stranded on the 
shore. To synchronize styling with the pure elements of design takes the greatest artistic perception 
and ingenuity. It is the rock on which many a craftsman founders; to reach a safe, sure haven he 
must steer his course with full knowledge as well as vivid imagination. 


A.O.W. 





The binding above is in red morocco, by the “Mearne Binder,” 17th Century English. Tool forms are in black 
and silver. At right, decorated fore-edge of the book. Courtesy of the New York Public Library, Spenser Collection. 





Edith Diehl, the Dean of American hand binders—teacher, 
lecturer, collector, author—is a source of inspiration to 
all American binders for her wide knowledge of the sub- 
ject and her superior skill as a craftsman. Her recent 
book, “Bookbinding—Its Background and Technique,” is 


of interest to laymen as well as binders. 


Hand Bookbinding BY EDITH DIEHL 


and bookbinding dates back to the early centuries 
H of the Christian Era when the monkish scribes of 
Western Europe found that vellum could be folded with- 
out injury and began to write their texts in page form 
on folded, instead of rolled, vellum. 

Sheets of vellum were written upon, were then folded 
once, and one or more folded sheets were inserted into 
the first folded one to form what is known as a section, 
or signature. The sections were first simply stitched to- 
gether along the folds, but soon a plan was devised to 
hold the sections together by wrapping the sewing threads 
around strips of vellum or leather which were held at 
right angles to the folds at the back of the book. It was 
then found that both the refractory vellum, which tends 
to curl, and the projecting material around which the 
sections were sewn, needed protection, and then the loose 
ends of this material were laced through heavy board 
covers on each side of the book, and the back of the book 
was covered with a piece of leather which came over onto 
the sides; thus producing the first “half-binding.” Very 
soon, the leather covering the back and a small portion 
of the sides, was increased in size so that it covered the 
entire sides of the book; and the “whole binding” came 
into being, usually with the boards held together at the 
“fore-edge” by means of metal clasps. 

These leather bindings were left without decoration in 
the early medieval period, but later, the beautiful leather 
surfaces were utilized for artistic decoration. Bindings 
were first decorated by means of impressions made by 
hand with metal points and lines, and then later with 
metal stamps which were cut intaglio, so that the design 
stood out in relief. The decorated bindings of the Twelfth 
Century are superb examples of this early stamped type 
of decoration, which was achieved by impressing metal 
stamps on the leather without mechanical aid. While the 
origin of these bindings is obscure, they appear to have 
been mostly produced in English and French monasteries. 

Not all early bindings, however, were decorated with 
impressions of tools or stamps. On the elaborately il- 
luminated Service books of the Middle Ages are to be 
found precious metal and enameled covers studded with 
jewels, and carved ivory covers exhibiting rare art and 
technique. Unfortunately, few of these bindings have 
escaped the ravages of war. 

Stamping bindings with designs in “blind” (without 
the use of gold or other applied color) by means of 
using a screw press, had its flowering period in the Fif.- 
teenth Century. In all countries on the Continent, and 
in the British Isles, this type of book decoration was 
prevalent in the first part of this century. The greatest 


number of these bindings extant are of German origin, 
and the Germans apparently produced these blind 
stamped bindings not only in greater profusion, but in 
greater variety in design than any other nation. 

With the advent of printing in Europe the art and 
craft of bookbinding flourished and was no longer prac- 
ticed only in the monasteries but became an industry in 
the towns, At the end of the Fifteenth Century the art of 
gold tooling began to be practiced on the Continent, and 
tended to change the trend of bookbinding decoration 
from the monotone compartment blind stamping to the 
brilliant gold leaf decoration “d petits fers.” When and 
where gold tooling originated is a moot question, but it 
is thought by most scholars of the history of binding to 





Mosaic binding by Padeloup, tan with dark green, red 
inlays. Spenser Collection, New York Public Library. 








have come from Spain to Naples about the year 1490, 
and from thence to have spread to the rest of the Con- 
tinent and to the British Isles. 

During the Sixteenth Century, especially in France and 
Italy, gold-tooled bindings of rare beauty were produced. 
The binders of that century created matchless designs for 
the bindings of such renowned bibliophiles as Grolier, 
Mahieu, de Thou, the French kings and queens, as well 
as for the collectors of Italy, England, Germany, and the 
Low Countries. The celebrated Hungarian collector, King 
Corvinus, established a bindery in his Buda palace, and 
brought in foreign binders who created designs for his 
bindings in which the art of the East was intermingled 
with that of the West. 

The French Sixteenth Century binders evolved styles 
of decoration for bindings that were imitated in all Euro- 
pean countries. The Grolier and Mahieu bindings, as 
well as those of Sir Thomas Wotton and Marcus Laurinus, 
which bear the names and mottoes of these collectors, 
were doubtless of French origin, and they have been 
slavishly copied for centuries. The pointillé designs of 
the Sixteenth Century binder Le Gascon, and the fanfare 
designs of the Eve family, who worked in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries, are outstanding examples of 
gold-tooled book decoration that have made their influ- 
ence felt very extensively. 

Thomas Berthelet, a Sixteenth Century binder, was the 
first English binder to use gold tooling. His designs show 
strong Italian influence, and though in his later work he 
conformed less rigidly to Italian models of decoration, 
he contributed little to creative design. He was followed 
by Samuel Mearne, royal binder to Charles II, who, in 
the Seventeenth Century used pointillé, or dotted outline 
tools, in an original and masterful manner. To him has 
been ascribed the invention of the “Cottage” style of 
decoration, as also that of fore-edge painting. 

One of the most successful followers of the pointillé 
style of book decoration was the English binder Roger 
Payne, whose designs show not only consummate skill in 
execution, but delightful originality in conception. The 
most famous of the Eighteenth Century binders are the 
Deromes and A. M. Padeloup in France, and Roger Payne 
in England. Derome le Jeune, like Padeloup, used 
dentelle borders, to which he added little birds, thus 
creating the “dentelle a l’oiseau” style of decoration. The 
dentelle \ace-like borders have been used internationally 
by binders since that time. 

Along the end of the Nineteenth Century T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson made himself famous as a binder by abandon- 
ing the use of “period” tools in his designs and sub- 
stituting for them originally drawn tools, arranging them 
in a less conventional manner than had heretofore been 
the custom. Douglas Cockerell, his pupil, followed in his 
footsteps and developed a style in design that was both 
original and graceful. But no English binders, apart from 
these two men, have produced creative designs of great 
artistic merit. 

However, on the Continent, the Twentieth Century 
ushered in a new and untrammeled spirit in the decora- 
tion of hand-bound books, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that the essence of this mechanical age has been cap- 
tured and translated in the designs of contemporary 
binders. This new approach to designing covers for hand- 
bound books had its inception in France, where the fore- 
most binders seem to have had a baptism of contempo- 





rary art influence. They are vying with each other at the 
present time to interpret the spirit of this new Era in their 
impressionistic, cubistic, surrealistic, and expressionistic 
designs. The binders in all Western European countries, 
as well as those in the United States, have largely aban- 
doned traditional designing and are decorating their bind- 
ings with a fresh, creative spontaneity. 

One of the first binders to break definitely away from 
the past in designing the covers of hand-bound books was 
the Twentieth Century binder Pierre Legrain. His bind- 
ings bear the imprint of a creative imagination expressed 
with a new technique. At the present time almost all the 
French binders are decorating their books in this same 
manner. Among the most noted of them may be men- 
tioned Rose Adler, George Cretté, Creuzevault, Antoine 
Legrain, and Paul Bonet, whose three dimensional de- 
signs first distinguished him as an outstanding creative 
designer of book covers. 

In Germany there are several binders whose work is 
highly esteemed by collectors of bindings, and whose de- 
signs display imagination and creative ability. The most 
noted of these is Ignatz Wiemeler. In Scandinavia and in 





Le Gascon or Badier binding in brown morocco leather. 
Courtesy of New York Public Library, Spenser Collection. 





the United States hand-binders are manifesting consider- 
able talent in the art of design. The designs on the covers 
of the Scandinavian bound books express, in no small 
measure, the themes peculiar to the art of these northern 
countries. However, none of the American binders appear 
to have developed a distinctive style in design. This, | 
think, is perhaps a hopeful sign, for their choice of a 
theme to express the feeling of the contents of the books 
they bind is essentially catholic, and they are not impos- 
ing a created style on their bindings regardless of the 
contents of the books. 

Unlike most binders in France a binder in America, 
and in some other countries, not only designs the covers 
of his bindings, but he actually performs all the craft 
work of binding and decoration, In France, a hand bind- 
ing is usually the product of the talent and labor of sev- 
eral experts. One or more well-trained craftsmen produce 
the book bound, a talented artist designs the covers, and 
still another individual in the person of a skilful “fin- 
isher” executes the design on the covers of the binding. 
It is therefore not to be wondered at that American 


binders. who must be both talented artists and master of 


two distinct crafts, are not turning out bindings that com- 
pete favorably in technique and creative art with those 
executed in France. 

This is an age of specialization, and if perfection is the 
goal in production, it is logical that as many specialists 
as are necesary must be employed to attain that goal of 
perfection. The question might be posed, however, as to 
whether it is more desirable to produce a hand binding 
perfected by the talent of several individuals, or a less 
perfect binding representing the talent of one individual. 

The basic methods used in early medieval times in 
binding books by hand are still used today by hand bind- 
ers. There have been slight differences in technique due 
to changes in material used, but few changes have been 
made in the physical characteristics of a hand binding. 
The only significant changes in the hand binder’s methods 
of work since the early days of bookbinding are to be 
found in the use of some labor saving devices, such 
as cutting machines and powerful presses. These ma- 
chines are used as an aid in performing the work more 
easily and speedily, but have not in any way contributed 
to alter the actual construction of the binding. 





The brilliant binding shown above, by Paul Bonet, is in light green levant. The center dot design and the stars 
in the border are inlaid in salmon-colored calfskin. The photograph is courtesy of Mrs. Ellery Sedgwick James. 











Using the Bible as a guide for archeological research in 
the Near East, Paul 1. Ilton has executed 170 gold objects. 
He is now lecturing at universities and writing a book, 
“Searchlight on the Past.” to be published in 1950. 


Goldsmiths of Antiquity BY PAUL I. ILTON 


‘ince the dawn of history gold has been one of the most 
S precious of metals. It is mentioned in the Bible, in 
the second chapter of the Book of Genesis, following the 
description of the rivers which went out of the Garden 
of Eden, as one of the most important materials in man’s 
possession. It says there: “The name of the first (river) 
is Pison: that is it which compasseth the whole land of 
Havilah, where there is gold: and the gold of that land 
is good: there is bdellium and the onyx stone.” 

Neither archeologists nor geologists have ever found 
the land of Havilah mentioned in the Bible. Gold jewelry 
has been found, however. dating back to the earliest his 
tory of mankind. During the last fifty years archeologists 
have uncovered pieces from Sumerian and Babylonian 
times. These are in the shape of thin gold leaves and 


were used to cover the faces of the dead. They are of 





Gold pendant with minute granules applied with pre- 


cision. Found near Hebron, from the time of Abraham. 


simple beaten gold and do not represent any kind of 
real craftsmanship. However, jewelry which is extraordi- 
nary both in design and workmanship has been discov- 
ered in Babylonian tombs of 2000 B.C. indicating that 
the Babylonian and Hittite peoples, as well as the Egyp- 
tians, were master craftsmen in gold. 

Just how the old masters were able to work their in- 
iricate, artistic designs in this relatively hard material 
has never been clarified. There is a theory. without 
archeological verification, that the ancient goldsmiths 
used water as a magnifying glass. Most of the pieces 
from the earliest period are decorated with minute glob- 
ules, better known as granulations. The most amazing 
discovery is that these early goldsmiths were actually 
able to solder gold with gold. an art which has since 


heen entirely lost. 





Gold earring in form of lotus flower found in Palestine. 
Blue and white enamel inlay, gold wire frame. 700 B.C. 


Rare chain cut in one piece from a sheet of gold. Discovered in a tomb of about 500 B.C. in the Negeb region of 
Palestine. Described by Herodotus as a “symbol of freedom.” Gold “Horus Eye” found in same tomb is of beaten gold. 


Their designs were in general symbolic of objects of 
worship—goddesses, gods, altars. Other gold objects 
found in the Assyrian period symbolize articles of every- 
day use. There are amazing heads of bulls and of birds: 
fruits, such as the pomegranate and the grape. have been 
used as models. Another important motif, dominating de- 
sign in early gold work, is the geometrical. Pieces with 
designs of mathematical regulartiy which have been 
found by Sir William Flinders Petrie in the Sinai penin- 
sula are now in the British Museum and in the Rocke- 
feller Museum in Jerusalem. These are recognized by 
experts as being among the finest pieces of gold jewelry 
from this early period. 

No implements or any sort of tools used by the ancient 
goldsmiths have ever been found by archeologists. The 
only knowledge of a goldsmith’s workshop we have comes 
from an Egyptian fresco of about 1200 B.C., discovered 
in Edfu, But as no details are to be seen of how the 
artisan worked, no authentic statement can be made re- 
lating to the tools or techniques of the early goldsmith. 
lt is known, however, that flint and bronze instruments 
were used then in the form of very thin files and picks. 
Examination of the fine, precise work of these early mas- 
ters makes it dificult to conceive how they achieved their 
effects without the use of the magnifying glass. 


Gold pendant in form of bell is a masterpiece of Greek 
art. Found near Jerusalem, it dates from 300 to 100 B.C. 














Herodotus tells us that craftsmen from the Near East 
probably Mesopotamia and Babylon—were employed by 
Egyptian rulers and noblemen from other countries to 
make gold jewelry, and that sometimes such slaves 
worked several years on one piece. All pieces found from 
periods earlier than the Hellenic are of solid gold. In 
the Roman-Hellenic period pieces of beaten and hollow 
gold appear. Because of the precious nature of the mate 
rial, the objects mentioned were used only by the aristoc- 
racy. It is not until the late Roman-Greek period, about 
L00 B.C. to 400 A.D., that gold ornaments from tombs 
belonging to the lower classes of the people are found 
and these are mostly of hollow design. 

Unfortunately relatively few gold objects all told have 
been unearthed up to the present time, for robbers have 
been active over the past 4000 years emptying the tombs 
of precious articles. Of all objects found, earrings have 
been the most plentiful. This may be because it was only 
goldsmiths, as we know from the Bible, who were able to 
file them from the ear. Few pieces have been unearthed 
from the early periods, and not a single one has been 
discovered from the fabulously rich period of King Solo- 
mon, when according to the Bible masses of gold were 
used in building the temple and for the personal orna- 





Gold earring from tomb near the Garden of Gethsemane. 
Design shows fine Roman workmanship. Time of Christ. 


Gold necklace from Bath Shems, time of Solomon. Bull heads and Ionian capitals in replica, Egyptian faience beads. 





ments of women. Dr. Nelson Gluck, who discovered 
Enzion Geber, the ancient Red Sea harbor of King Solo- 
mon, called Akaba today, also found in the vicinity traces 
of King Solomon’s copper mines, and of gold smelting 
installations. It seems clear therefore that the fabulous 
gold from the land of Ophir which was mentioned in the 
Bible was imported to this port and there melted down 
into usable bars. 

Other finds confirm the fact that goldwork as a craft 
is very ancient. In the British Museum there are cunei- 
form tablets dating from the time of Sargon the First— 
many centuries before Christ—in which goldsmiths are 
described as belonging to a high order of workmen, sub- 
ject to the orders of kings and of high priests alone. In 
various Egyptian hieroglyphic writings also the art of 
goldsmithing is mentioned. From the various pieces found 
in Greece and Cyprus it is clear, however, that the highest 
form of gold craftsmanship did not appear until the 
Hellenic period. The Greeks were able to mold gold, to 
etch it and to make very fine filigree work from gold 
wire. These techniques were handed down from father to 
son and were therefore preserved in certain families. The 
goldsmiths of these early days were sometimes thought to 
have secret knowledge of an occult nature. 





End piece of Etruscan bracelet of 700 B.C. Beaten gold, 
fine gold wire and granulations. Found near Bethlehem. 














SUGGESTIONS for the Ceramist 















































Indigenous Ceramics 


BY HENRY BOLLMAN Retired from business to become a practising craftsman, 
Henry Bollman has a pottery studio “in his own back- 
yard,” atop a hill by the sea in East Gloucester, Mass., 
where he works at and teaches his crajt the year round. 


ithin this title, “Indigenous Ceramics,” lies a simple 
face for the revival of an ancient ceramic tech- 
nique. I suggest that the modern potter look no further 
than his own dooryard when seeking inspiration for his 
next piece of pottery. Let him draw his ideas from his 
native soil, his local, near-by environment. 
There are at least two fundamental feelings that a 
given piece of pottery can arouse in its beholder. The 
first is a feeling of respect or admiration for the technical 
and artistic qualities of the piece. As I examine the prize 
ceramics in the large exhibitions, | am impressed by 
those two feelings: artistic respect and often admiration. 
Surely these are qualities which are worth while and must 
always be the goal of many ceramists. 
A second feeling which can be awakened in the specta- 
tor or possessor of a ceramic piece is a feeling of charm, 
delight—yes, and even of love. This emotional and mov- 
ing characteristic in ceramics, though it is not always to 
be seen in the pieces of “important” exhibitions, is to me 
of great significance; this is the substance of my dis- 
course. For it would seem there is no question that this 
second quality is worth achieving. 
How to make pottery which folks will love, that is in- Indigenous early American pottery vase found in Epley’s 
deed a fascinating problem. I use the word “folks” ad- Ruin, Arizona. Of Indian origin, exact period unknown. 
visedly, because it suggests the numerous individuals who 
can be called “just folks”’—- average people who are not 
afraid to seek and experience honest emotions and who 
perhaps have never given a thought to the technicalities 
of pottery or any other art. For the moment, as potters, 
let us leave the experts presiding at the ceramic exhibi- 
tions and think of these many individuals who cherish 
and buy their pottery simply because they like it. 
In the city of Quimper in Brittany there has been made 
for many years the pottery which illustrates exactly what 
I recommend to the American potter. The potters of 
Quimper have drawn their inspiration directly from the 
local scene and have adapted it to a sound theory of 
ceramic design. The decoration supplements the main de- 
sign of each piece, adds charm and interest and—this is 
my point—it evokes affection, awakens emotions of love 
and delight. I know this because I have observed people 
buying Quimper. Some buyers become almost ecstatic 
over this ware. 
To be sure, this type of pottery is by no means unknown 
in America. Everyone will think at once of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch, of the American Indians of the far West, of 
North Carolina, of some early New England pottery. Yes, 
there is a limited amount of indigenous pottery made in Bowl with inside decoration from prehistoric American 
America but, in my opinion, there is not nearly enough. pueblo. Courtesy American Museum of Natural History. 
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Aptly illustrative of the potter, who draws inspiration from an indigenous source, is this pottery vessel from a 
prehistoric mound near Charlestown, Missouri. Courtesy of American Museum of Natural History, New York. 








In order to bring about this revival of indigenous 
pottery | suggest, in the first place, that teachers of 
ceramics point the way. Most potters learn their craft 
from teachers who in turn have learned from previous 
teachers. and so on backward, Tradition, in other words, 
dominates most ceramic teaching, whether in schools or 
in text books. This teaching is usually adequate as far as 
technique is concerned. But it rarely inspires the potter 
to develop anything that could be called indigenous. Ab- 
stract theories of design, whether modern or ancient, 
seem to be the principal things which are taught. 

{ would-be potter might and should be taught to de- 
velop his ideas from his own environment, to return to 
nature as it exists in his own dooryard and his neighbor’s. 
Or, if he live in a city, from his own window box—yes, 
even from the delicatessen cats or the pigeons in the park 
or the characters in the subway or at the gas station. 

Go into a department store or a gift shop or even to 
some craft studios and see whether, with a few excep- 
tions, the shapes and decorations of pottery have any re- 
lation to anything on land or sea. The flowers are not 
American flowers, seen first hand. They are copies of 
decorative flowers from other pottery. The fruits or birds 
or boats are too often only copies of other people's pic- 
tures, not something felt freshly at first hand. 

Teachers can impress students with the obligation to 
originate from their own experience and observation, to 
base design on an actual subject at hand, rather than on 
a copy of a copy of something Chinese or European or 
of no one knows what. 

In the second place, potters themselves can strive to 
become more original and sincere. By thinking of their 
surroundings and their communities, they may enrich 
their own inventive powers, as wellseas contribute to the 
cultural growth of those communities. There are potters 
in almost every part of our country. If more of us would 
seek inspiration near at hand, I am sure that rich veins of 
Americana would be brought to light. 

| offer my own experience as an example. My studio is 
in East Gloucester, Massachusetts, on a hill overlooking the 
harbor on one side, with glimpses of the North Atlantic 
on the other side. Always there are sounds from the sea; 
the fog horns, the bell buoys, the deep rumble of surf, the 
merry toot of the fishing vessels, the sunset gun on a 
Visiting man-o-war, the scream of the gulls, the whistle of 
the north easter. These sounds and sights keep one aware. 
always. of the environment. How could one be insensitive 





Zwickey, once veterinarian and biologist, plays imagina- 
tively with clay and glaze to give us his diverting beasts. 





Sea gulls, leaping fish and waves, glimpsed from his 
hilltop, give Bollman vivid imagery for pitcher or bowl. 


to such colorful influences? And so | often draw upon 
these marine motifs for my ceramic decoration, One 
writer describing my work said: “The Gloucester motif is 
repeated frequently on Mr. Bollman’s pottery. Small 
boats sail around many of his cups and pitchers; cavort- 
ing fish leap out of waves on others. Raised blue seagulls 
fly all over one of his prettiest white pitchers.” 

There are many other picturesque spots in America, 
and they need not be necessarily anything grand or im- 
pressive to be good subjects for decoration. Think of the 
possible genre pictures to be derived from the American 
scene, such as peasants all over the world have found, in 
Quimper or Spain or Persia or Mexico or in our own 
Indian pueblos. Think, again, of the appealing flowered 
chintzes of early French or English origin, with their 
honest, lively, careful interpretations of nature. 

Let the American potter proceed with confidence in the 
direction of things American. Let him forget orthodox 
traditions, be himself and be American. “Back to the 
land” holds good for the potter, too. Whether or not he 
takes prizes with these pieces in this, that or another con- 
test, he will win an emotional response from his neigh- 
bors, and probably from all Americans who appreciate 
the strivings of a fellow American—plus immense satis- 
faction in genuine creative effort. 

Americans love the American-made article when it is 
genuine. Here in New England we see thousands of sum- 
mer visitors who seek early American pottery and other 
antiques. Early New England pottery often expresses this 
charm which arises from the truly indigenous suggestion. 
To be sure, there is not much which is on the same level 
with the old Quimper, but in the museums and historical 
houses. one will often find quaint designs which are def- 
initely derived from the local scene. They carry some- 
how the very soul of Colonial America. Often, with an 
American eagle or a native flower, the words Liberty and 
Freedom appear in the decoration. 

In our ceramic development, indeed in all our crafts, 
we as Americans are privileged to seek Liberty and 
Freedom. Let us seek it, each in his own countryside, 
wherever it may be. 
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for the Needleworker 








EVE PERIS fabric forms 


T,,‘ ve Peri, who has been working with needle and thread 
E since childhood, has developed the new and lively 
art of fabric forms, involving compositions of fabric and 
embroidery which she initiated ten years ago in Paris. 
Miss Peri emphasizes the fact that her compositions do 
not fall strictly within the field of embroidery. She uses 
needlework only when it is needed to highlight a pattern 
or to secure a fabric form to the canvas, as it were 

Some of her compositions are graphic in effect; others 
have the appearance of carvings in cloth. Some are subtle 
and cool organizations of monochromatic materials, care 
fully varied in texture; others are amusing and bright 
abstractions. In all her creations Miss Peri proves that 
the needle—one of the oldest tools for producing decora- 
tion—vies with the painters brush or the sculptor’s 
chisel. An exhibition devoted exclusively to Miss Peri’s 
work was shown at the Philadelphia Art Alliance from 
December 19 through January 23. 

Miss Peri assembles her materials in exciting combina- 
tions of line, form, color and texture. A calculated sense 
of space and movement is implicit in the choice, cutting, 
arrangement and treatment of the unfailing variety of 


“Luna Moresca,” Eve Peri’s embroidered design of bright blue on grey is a juxtaposition of contrasting fabric forms. 





fabrics and threads used in composition. Now and then 
an archaic figure, sunshine bird, amorphous plant, or the 
face of a flower, comes to life in her lively patterns, but 
the materials themselves are the subject matter. In one 
pattern, for example, are pieces of early American, Por- 
tuguese, Persian and Mexican materials, all painstakingly 
selected and arranged for their color and texture. Effec- 
tive use is made of their arrangement on one plane to 
suggest other dimensions and depths. 

Alexander Kostellow, internationally known designer, 
and head of the industrial design department at Brook- 
lyn’s Pratt Institute, says of her work that “from time 
immemorial the creative artist in his search for adequate 
means of expression has reached out for any material at 
hand. Through ingenuity and improvisation, by inventing 
tools and manipulative processes, he has learned to con- 
trol this material, gaining the mastery essential for his 
ultimate purpose, 

“It was quite natural for Eve Peri to turn to textiles 
when her creative imagination searched for a medium of 
expression. Eve Peri’s earliest memories are of her 
mother and a household full of aunts forever sewing, 
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“Affinities of the Sun,” a blend of yellow, gold, and mustard fabrics, makes a multi-textured abstraction by Eve Peri. 


embroidering, appliquéing, quilting, stitching and stitch- 
ing. And her most vivid memories are of endless scraps 
of multicolored bits of fabrics and yarns, so gay to the 
eye, so responsive to her touch, 

“The way Eve Peri uses textiles as her medium, how- 
ever, removes it from the category of so-called needle- 
work. The use of any word that would indicate primarily 
any kind of sewing technique would be misleading. While 
it is true that she uses various sewing techniques to 
achieve her results, they become secondary to the major 
theme of her expression. 

“Miss Peri is primarily concerned with her reactions 
and the responses to the world around her. For she 
regards the world not only with her eyes, but with the 
tips of her fingers. She is a primitive and the sensual 
feel of fabrics satisfies her highly developed sensitivities. 

“And the roughness and toughness, the softness and 
smoothness of textiles stimulate her as a musical instru- 
ment does a musician. In her creative mood she reaches 
out for these textures, patterns and colors, as a painter 
does for his palette and brushes. 

“I have the feeling of satisfaction when I look at her 
work. It seems as though her medium and her expression 
are so interwoven that it is difficult to say which gave 


birth to which. Her creative field is broad—from delicate 
nocturnes of closely related tonalities with almost imper- 
ceptible variations in textures, to turbulent dramatic con- 
trasts in tones and tactility. . 

“Her interests range from childlike fantasies, imagina- 
tive and gay, such as ‘Birds of My Childhood,’ to the 
bold strength of her abstract patterns, somber and re- 
strained. Or she may strike a note of naive humor, as in 
her piece ‘A Pox on Thee,’ and become quite sophisti- 
cated in her ‘Number One Rooster.’ She may indulge in 
the charming lyricism of nostalgic ‘Persian Reminis- 
censes’ or express with savage intensity and freedom of 
color and form the joy of being alive. 

“Eve Peri works in her materials directly. With her 
developed powers of visualization she cuts her materials 
into shapes, seldom changing them. 

“As I sat in her studio, surrounded by these colorful, 
decorative and meaningful works, I could not help con- 
templating situations into which they would fit. And it 
occurred to me that they were so ‘livable with’ that they 
would look handsomely exciting in many places: on the 
walls and chairs, on sofas and screens, on ceilings and 
floors. Something in Miss Peri’s sense of balance makes 
her work ‘belong’ wherever it is placed.” 











Hudson Roysher’s silver designs in the modern vein. Above, subtly polished tea pot with ebony accents, abstract blend 
of curves. Below, coffee urns which are dramatic in architectural form, with pitcher and bowl in humorous contrast. 








for the Metalworke: 





new silhouettes in Silver 


BY MARY MOORE 


renaissance is taking place in the craft of silver- 
A smithing in the United States, an event not limited 
geographically nor by any one uniform approach to de- 
sign. The work of the professional silver craftsmen ex- 
hibited at America House during the month of January 
shows the influence of greatly divergent attitudes toward 
design. The personalities of the silversmiths as revealed 
in their work are shown to be as different as their 
heterogeneous backgrounds, All show a blending of past 
tradition, early American or European, with the modern 
attitude. However. some of the silversmiths lean heavily 
upon the familiar forms, while others are reaching out- 
ward and creating startling and dramatic forms which 
have not been seen before in silver. It is interesting to 
note that the former tend to be from the well-known silver 
centers in the Eastern States, while the others are in most 
cases inhabitants of the West, or those who have been 
strongly exposed to the Scandanavian genius in this field. 

Among those who are recreating with pristine vigor the 
traditional styles are the Stone Associates. They are 
carrying on the work of the famous founder of the busi- 
ness, Arthur J. Stone. who served his apprenticeship in 
Shefheld, England. and worked for Durgin in Concord, 
New Hampshire. before founding his own establishment. 
In the work of the Stone group and in that of George C. 
Erickson, who learned his craft with the late Mr. Stone. 
are apparent the smooth fluid lines of English silver; 
their work has a lien too on the dignity and simplicity of 
early American silver, which grew with wonderful clarity 
from the more ornate English forms. 

Stone Associates showed a group of simply designed 
pieces with definite, unembellished lines, each object 
characterized by a wonderfully fine, scintillating surface. 
One can almost hear the solid ring of the planishing 
hammer which created the sheen of the curved bodies of 
the coffee and tea set with its small ivory knobs. There 
was shown also a water pitcher with cover, and two 
squarish bowls completely unadorned and with finely 
turned edges. George Erickson presented two bowls, and 
a delicately made, finely polished gravy dish and ladle. 

The Gebelein silver too is a modern recreation of the 
best in the early American tradition. The influence of 
George C. Gebelein who started his apprenticeship in 
silversmithing in 1893, and trained with George F. Ham- 
ilton of Goodnow & Jenks, Boston, is strongly felt. 
Through him, and through those he trained, there is a 
link with the most notable tradition of the early shops of 
the Eighteenth Century—with Paul Revere, Hull & Sander- 
son, Coney. Dummer, and Winslow. Mr. Gebelein gained 


Trends in flat silver by contemporary American crafts- 
men will be studied in a forthcoming issue of “Craft 
Horizons,” by Miss Mary Moore, editorial assistant, who 
will describe the work of Osaki and others in that field. 


much from the late Nineteenth Century newcomers to this 
country, who came from: countries abroad where there 
prevailed the primitive hand technique which is the es- 
sence of silversmithing as a vehicle of individual artistic 
expression. He carried on the practice of training stu- 
dents, and today three of those working in the shop re- 
ceived instruction at the bench from the senior Gebelein. 
At present Mrs. G. C. Gebelein, and her son, J. Herbert 
Gebelein, are the proprietors of the establishment. One of 
the most beautiful of all the objects shown in the exhibit 
is their plain, tall melon-shaped coffee pot, hand-raised, 
with no seam, with a “blind hinge” and ebony handle. 
This is an adaptation of the squat bulbous early Georgian 
teapot design to the taller, more graceful shape. Shown 
with this was a child’s cup which is an adaptation of an 
old Celtic design in form and detail. Also shown was a 
handsome and stately after dinner coffee service, entirely 
wrought and engraved by hand, in a fluted oval, classic 
columnar design. This heightened form was a favorite in 
a lowered version with Paul Revere of Boston, as well as 
with Hester Bateman of London, in the last quarter of 
the Eighteenth Century. 

Also in the familiar mode is an extremely delicate 
little coffee set from the hand of Porter Blanchard of Los 
Angeles. The coffee server is distinguished by a slender 
neck, long and tapering from a truly balanced circular 
base. The spout is swan-shaped, matched in grace by the 
curved silver handle, with its ivory insets. The cream 
pitcher and sugar bowl repeat the design in modified 
form. This master craftsman also showed a quite mam- 
moth punch bowl, with open circular insets of silver 
supporting it above an ebony and silver base. 

The Kalo shop, which was founded in Chicago in 1900 
by Mrs. Clara B. Wells, was represented by a group of 
pieces which are in some respects reminiscent of a much 
older era than any of the others. A rococo coffee set with 
globular decorations brings to mind the work of the 
French during the Louis XV period. There was also a 
Mexican-type bow! of hammered silver and more modern 
candlesticks, wide-based and tapering, which are essen- 
tially timeless. 

In the second division of work which is more experi- 
mental is the dramatic coffee set by Hudson Roysher, who 
is chairman of the department of industrial design, 
Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles. The two elongated 
tapering urns seem to evolve from the wide round bases 
and grow into natural, yet startling shapes, with a hint of 
the inevitable in their form. The great curved ebony 
handles balance jutting spouts. It is possible to find in 
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From the workshop of the Stone Associates come sil- 
ver pieces showing the fluid lines of English tradition. 


these shapes a resemblance to the ubiquitous tankards of 
the past. However, the parallel does not convey the ex- 
treme, almost architectural structure of these pieces, and 
their great buoyancy and life. There is an element of 
humor in the little covered sugar container, and in the 
cream pitcher, with its horizontal ebony handle. In the 
same dramatic mood is the subtly polished tea pot, part 
of another set, which has a wonderful flying handle, and 
an actually abstract blending of curves. 

A variation of surface treatment appears in the work 
of Victor Ries, who prefers a dull, hammered finish. 
After six years of apprenticeship, Mr. Ries studied for 
five years at the Academy of Arts, Berlin. In 1935 he left 
Germany and went to Palestine, becoming professor at 
the Bezalel School of Arts and Crafts, and in 1947 emi- 
grated to the United States and settled in San Francisco. 
Although his work is rooted in our time, his objective is 
to produce timeless beauty, artistic contrasts and esthetic 
effects. This is apparent in the small coffee set which he 
has created, in the amusing child’s porringer shaped like 
a duck, and in the exquisite little orchid vase with its 
original! slanting top. 

A modern and quite original evolution of the modern 
from the tried was apparent in the Philip Paval exhibit. 
Because Mr. Paval was born in Denmark, a great center 
of the gold and silversmithing crafts, and studied there 
before coming to the United States in 1920, one expects 
to see in his work the mark of the highly-skilled and well- 
trained craftsman. Not only is this present, but there is 
a novel use of the medium showing a mélange of in- 
fluences. An oval bonbon dish supported on a stand by 
two golden stones, with wide curling handle, recreates the 
form of an ancient Roman lamp; use of extreme propor- 
tions, which are altogether harmonious, and accents of 
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color by means of amber-topped lids give an oriental 
effect to an after dinner coffee set. 

Another silversmith trained in Denmark who maintains 
her own silversmithing busines is Adda Husted-Andersen. 
She is now an instructor in jewelry and enameling at the 
Craft Student’s League, New York, and holds a unique 
place among silversmiths doing flat ware and hollow 
ware, for such work by women is rare indeed. Her hand- 
made silver bowl, with its incised design, and her modish 
little bell testify eloquently to the perfection of her work. 
Also working in the modern vein are three young men 
who are doing one last year of post-graduate work at the 
School for American Craftsmen before starting on their 
own. They are Roland Nadeau, George Nelson and Ed- 
ward Dykstra. Mr. Nadeau has fashioned a pair of can- 
dlesticks with overtones of an ancient horn motif, which 
show a great feeling for “the spirit of the forms.” 

All of the work shown at the exhibit, “Tradition of the 
Future,” is that of professional American silversmiths, 
that is, of craftsmen who are earning their living through 
their efforts as silversmiths. Individuals are appearing 
who have been able to solve the hard facts of every-day 
living in a mechanized age by using their hands, their 
heads and their own artistic concepts. They are coming out 
of the woods in which Thoreau found retreat. 





Living forms have inspired the delicate silver creation of 
Porter Blanchard’s coffee set which is touched with ivory. 





Modern masterpieces in silver created by the Gebeleins. 
The cup is old Celtic, the urn early Georgian in design. 
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Handweaving Coverlets Today 


BY ANNAFREDDIE CARSTENS 


hand-woven coverlet is not a difficult thing to make. 
Actually, less skill is required than for many small 
things, such as linen towels or handbags. Nor is a tre- 
mendous amount of time needed—far less than for 
knitting a sweater, for instance. What’s more, it is great 
fun and a real thrill to take it off the loom. Once made, 
it will be good for many years of honorable service. 
We have a great wealth of coverlet patterns to suit all 
tastes. Perhaps the classic “four harness overshot” comes 
to mind first of all. Here are a few arrangements for 
coverlets in this weave, based on drafts from the “Shuttle 
Craft Book” by Mary Megis Atwater. Number 1: Draft 
108, page 190, a draft which was written from a very 
handsome old piece woven in dull green and rose-tan 
which Mrs. Atwater saw in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
The tan was perhaps originally a stronger rose that faded 
to a much more charming shade. A similar coverlet is 
illustrated in Eliza Calvert Hall’s “Book of Hand-Woven 
Coverlets.” The effect is different from most coverlet pat- 
terns because the center is done in a small, simple figure, 
and the chief excitement is in the border. It is a becoming 
coverlet for a bed with high sides. 
Interesting material to use in making this coverlet 
would be: 20/2 bleached Irish linen or 24/3 Egyptian 





Top, “niddy-noddy” for hand-winding wool yarn. 
Below, hetchel for hand-combing flax. 18th Century. 


In the November issue of “Craft Horizons,” Miss Car- 
stens, weaving consultant for Hughes Fawcett, Inc., out- 
lined the history of hand woven American coverlets. For 
those interested in reviving this art, she has set forth 
here patterns to use as well as weaving instructions, 


cotton for warp, set at 30-ends to the inch. Use the same 
linen or cotton for the tabby, and for the pattern use a 
good, fast-color homespun or a Shetland yarn in two 
colors. The 20/2 bleached Irish linen and an excellent 
quality of suitable wool may be purchased at Hughes 
Fawcett, Inc. The Bernat Yarn Company supplies an ex- 
cellent homespun wool, and Lily Mills, specialists in cot- 
ton yarns, can supply 24/3 Egyptian cotton. 

Mrs. Atwater gives the following threading directions 
for this coverlet: one complete repeat of the draft on 
page 190 of her “Shuttle Craft Book,” or 464 warp 
threads; from thread 421 to the end (44 threads) 18 
times, or 792, more warp threads; from the last repeat, 
threads 421-432 (seam) 12 threads, making a total of 
1268 warp threads; weave as drawn-in, weaving all shots 
on treadles 1 and 4, in the darker of the two weft colors, 
and all shots on treadles 2 and 3 in the lighter shade. 

At one time in the excellent “Shuttle Craft Guild Bul- 
letin,” written monthly by Mary Megis Atwater, a very 
fine draft for the Art Craft Structo #600 loom was 
given. It is coverlet Number 3, page 2, of the January 
1934 issue, by permission of Mrs. Atwater. 

At the Atwater Summer Institute for weavers at Basin, 
Montana, which I attended last summer, there was a 





! 


A hand loom which was used for weaving carpets in 
the State of Maine during the early Nineteenth Century. 
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Top left, reversed twill weave, indigo-dyed wool, undyed cotton. Right, blue and white double woven jacquard 
pattern of wool and cotton. Lower left, single weave jacquard type, bleached cotton and rose, red, green and blue wool. 
Right, seamless natural cotton on background of red, blue and green wool. Photos from Smithsonian Institution. 








great deal of interest in coverlets among the group pres- 
ent. Mrs. Atwater gave us many inspiring plans and much 
information concerning best colors to be used, as well as 
choice of materials and pointed out that color choice de- 
pends on the weave, the style of the pattern to be used. 
lor an overshot coverlet in the classic style one should 
keep to traditional colors. White cotton warp or linen is 
considered the best, with pattern weft in a very dark 
color—preferably dark blue. The precise old overshot 
patterns show off to best advantage with dark weft pat- 
tern thread. Dark blue was the first choice of the early 
weavers. The second choice for color was madder red. 

A very beautiful modern coverlet made by Anna Walker 
Fitzgerald of Covington, Kentucky, is shown on page 21. 
Here a very old threading draft was used with a result 
that is perfect with the new trend in modern bedroom 
furnishings. It is known as the Sun, Moon and Stars 
honeycomb counterpane. In America most of the old 
honeycomb counterpanes were made in the South in and 
near the cotton region. In some countries in Europe this 
type of work is called Lace Weave. 

The size of the Sun, Moon and Stars honeycomb 
counterpane illustrated is 72 x 108 inches; the weight is 
4 pounds. The material used, for warp: about 1 pound 
of 20/2 ply white cotton; pattern weft: about 1 pound of 
20/2 ply yellow cotton; tabby weft: about 1 pound of 
5/2 ply mercerized cotton; for 12 yards of fringe: about 
1 pound of 5/2 mercerized cotton. Length of warp: 7 
yards. Width of warp in sley or reed: 38 inches. 


Sun, Moon and Stars Honeycomb Counterpane 
Threading Draft and Tie-Up 





Thread from A to B one time (80 warp ends) ; thread - 


from B to D five times (1300 warp ends); thread from 
B to C one time (108 warp ends); thread from D to E 
one time (32 warp ends). Total number of threads in 
warp: 1520. Sley 40 threads to one inch using a 20 
reed, 2 per dent. Average time required to weave this 
counterpane is from 30 to 50 hours. Finishing, sewing 
together and hemming requires one day. Making the 
fringe requires a week or more of steady work. 

The counterpane should be woven according to the 
following directions. Weave from B to D repeatedly end- 
ing at C. Two coarse threads woven on tabby treadles 5 
and 6, preceding or following each pattern combination, 
helps to make the lace effect in the honeycomb counter- 


pane. The honeycomb effect is made by alternating the 

pattern treadles in each draft combination for so many 

shots, using a fine thread. 

The number of shots of fine thread used depends on 
the beating. In weaving use coarse thread (5/2 ply 
mercerized cotton) on tabby treadles 5 & 6 and fine 
yellow thread (20/2 ply cotton) on the pattern treadles 
(in combinations), alternating 1 & 2,3 & 2,3 & 4, 1&4. 
Start the counterpane by weaving one inch on tabby 
treadles 5 & 6 using 20/2 ply yellow cotton, then 2 
coarse threads of 5/2 ply mercerized cotton on 5 & 6, 
Weave by draft from B to D repeatedly as follows: 

B. Treadle 3 & 4 alternately for 12 shots—fine yellow 
5 & 6 coarse white 
1 & 2 alternately for 12 shots—fine yellow 
5 & 6 coarse white 

Repeat this much of the treadling four times, then treadle 

3 & 4 alternately for 12 shots—fine yellow; 5 & 6 coarse 

white. 

C. Treadle 3 & 2f—8s;5&6c.1&4f—12s;5&6c. 
1&2 f—8s;5&6c.1&4f—12s;5&6c. 
3&2f—8s;5&6c.3&4f— 8s: 5&6c. 
L&2f—8s;5&6c.1&4f— 8s;5&6c. 
3&2f—8s;5&6c.1&4f— 8s;5&6c. 
1&2 f—8s;5&6c.3&4f— 8s;5&6c. 
3&2f—8s;5&6c.1&4f—12s;5&6c. 
L&2f—8s:;5&6c.1&4f—12s;5&6c. 
3&2 f—8s:5&6c. 

D. Repeat from B to D (ending at C) until the counter- 

pane is as as long as desired. Then weave one inch of 

tabby before starting second half of counterpane. The 
second half should match the first in design and beating. 


Sun, Moon and Stars honeycomb counterpane from old 
threading draft popular in the Southern cotton region. 
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an artist adventures in Wood 


arnest Elmo Calkins, well known as an author, is 
E also a craftsman of parts. Mr. Calkins has written 
with skill and persuasion of how best to spend one’s 
leisure time—a subject to which he has brought the wit 
and the wisdom of a kindly philosopher and long ex- 
perience of creating things with his mind and hands. 
With him it is an avocation, rather than a profession. But 
let no one think, because he speaks modestly of his 
woodcarving, that his standards are less than perfectionist. 

In the preface of a little book by Earnest Calkins, “Care 
and Feeding of Hobby Horses,” Walter Pitkin says of 
him: “Always there have been masters in the Art of Liv- 
ing, men and women who have not been content with the 
task of making a living or fitting into the social scheme. 
Their thought and ingenuity have found fascinating 
things to do, which have enriched the lives of all with 
whom they have come in contact; things which have 
made definite contributions to the good life. 

“Earnest Elmo Calkins is such en artist. Years ago he 
faced honestly and without fear the partial seclusion 
which his deafness forced upon him. Believing thor- 
oughly that what happens to you is of infinitely less im- 
portance than what you do about it, he took advantage of 
his loneliness and began to find out how much fun it is 
to do things with his mind and hands working together, 
things which were not dictated by any economic neces- 
sity, things which expressed himself.” 

Mr. Calkins’ woodcarvings, unorthodox as they are, do 
express him implicity. Despite the scholarly distinction 
of his literary work and the vast storehouse of knowledge 
amassed by him concerning man’s achievements in the 
arts and the sciences, it is the homely American things of 
his boyhood to which he reverts in his workshop. One of 
the first to perceive the role that beauty was to play in 
the industrial art of the country, he gave us a brilliant 
preview of that revolution in “Beauty the New Business 
Tool,” published August 1927, in “The Atlantic Monthly.” 
But far more in harmony with his book “They Broke the 
Prairie,” published in 1937, are his carved figurines of 
early American characters—the college professor, the 
frontiersman, the negro preacher in frock coat. The great 
white ox, shown on page 23, is intended as one of a yoke 
of oxen to draw a covered wagon. 

It is in his free and ingenious use of materials that Mr. 
Calkins demonstrates his unconventionality as a wood- 
carver. Most of his figures are painted in their natural 
colors, sometimes covered with a fixative. Since he is 
often unconcerned with the grain of woods his choice is 
frequently white pine or holly, The ox, whose fine milk- 


Best known as an author, Earnest Elmo Calkins also is 
founder of Calkins and Holden, one of our time-honored 
advertising agencies. The multiplicity of his interests 
includes woodcarving and building of model ships. 


white hide is compounded of Schalk’s crack-filler, has a 
rope tail appropriately fringed at the end. The little brown 
mare, so sympathetically rendered on page 23, as she 
browses at Mr. Calkins’ country place in Lakeville, Con- 
necticut, is shod with a set of aluminum shoes. 

Like most successful craftsmen, Earnest Calkins loves 
his tools and is amply equipped. Also, in common with 
most of them, he gets down to ten or a dozen chisels in 
actual practice, with hundreds to choose from. In the 
studio of his New York apartment he has a high, spacious 
work-table, a scroll saw and a jeweler’s lathe. Some of 
his best tools have come to him from his dentist. There is 
nothing like a fine drill for boring holes in a hard wood 
like cocobolo which is used for the blocks, belaying pins 
and deadeyes in model ships, he says. 

In his book, “Care and Feeding of Hobby Horses,” 
Earnest Calkins says that “skill comes with practice, and 
that is one of the fascinations, the way doors open on 
wider vistas as one advances. It is not necessary to carve 
well enough to compete with the Swiss experts who make 
souvenirs for tourists, but merely well enough to taste the 
tonic quality that comes from the feel of tool against 
wood ... I am not an expert, a specialist, yet I have a 
lot of fun doing things you might think only an expert 
could do. I carve wood, use a turning lathe, make ship 
models and coaches. They are not expertly done but they 
are good enough. I like to use tools. I used them and kept 
on using, learning by doing, helped by what I read. . . 
The satisfaction I get out of it is beyond telling.” 

The jeweler’s lathe in Mr. Calkins’ study presents a 
special challenge to him. He says that for him it has the 
same fascination the wheel has for the potter. He never 
tires of turning small objects, perfect in symmetry. Ile 
shows collections of elf-size furniture, doll’s plates and 
platters with delicately domed covers. 

In this same study is the section of his library devoted 
to the lore of ships and ways. Here are shelves of vol- 
umes new and old, many of them rare, covering every 
phase of marine archeology and architecture. In English 
and French, their tall leather bindings enclose engravings 
of the sailing vessels that have sailed the seven seas, com- 
plete in every minute detail from hull to fitting and 
rigging. There is a glossary of compendious size contain- 
ing the language of the ships and seas in seven languages. 

In his building of ship models Mr. Calkins set him- 
self the challenge of reproducing clippers, the most com- 
plex of all sailing vessels as to rigging and fitting. Again 
he tends to identify himself with the typical American 
scene and is not deflected by the pageantry of the vessels 











of war of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, when 
ships were “gay with color, and splendid with carvings, 
and gorgeous with banners and pennons richly embroid- 
ered with coats of arms.” The description is from Earnest 
Calkins’ little book, “The Lure of the Little Ships,” which 
he had privately printed for friends one Christmas and 
which speaks with erudition and eloquence of ships. 

His own model ships are scrupulously true to scale. In 
the rigging of “Flying Cloud,” for example, are twelve 
or thirteen sizes of cord with blocks to correspond. The 
ship is painted in water-colors because the thickness of oil 
paint would distort the proportion of intricate small 
parts. From his own pen the lure of little ships springs 
poignantly alive: 

“Ship models are either antique or modern. There are 
several sources of antiques. First there are the dockyard 
models. In the days when Samuel Pepys was Clerk of the 
Admiralty and Phineas Pett one of the great shipwrights, 
it was the custom to make a scale model of each capital 
ship in advance for study and as a guide in construction. 
These models were afterwards given to some important 
personage, the King or the Duke of York, who was Lord 
of the Admiralty. These models were exquisite bits of 
craftsmanship made of boxwood or pearwood. They were 
seldom rigged, but the deck furniture, bitts, fife rail, 
belfry, companion way, rails, channels and carvings were 
all carefully reproduced. Each model was built up from 
the keel with ribs, exactly as in a full sized ship, and 
frequently some lengths of the planking of the hull, the 
‘strakes,’ were omitted so one could see the timbers inside. 
One could also peer through the little windows of the 
galleried stern and see the finish of the officers’ state- 
rooms, or the whipstaff which controlled the rudder be- 
fore the days of the steering wheel. 

“The great number of old ship models are sailor made. 
On the long voyages that were necessary in the days of 
sail what was more natural than that a sailor should 
make a model of his ship with his knife, helped out by 
such tools as he could borrow from the carpenter’s chest. 
Such models were nearly always faulty as to scale, uncer- 
tain as to hull, but correct as to rigging. The sailor lacked 
the skill and tools to make his work accurate, and he 
seldom saw a ship with her hull out of water, but he did 
know how ships were rigged. And his models frequently 
have the beauty that is nearly always found in any con- 
scientious handwork .. . 

“When it happens that the sailor is also a craftsman, 
knowing ships and how to use his hands and tools in a 
hundred delicate ways, he produces the delightful mod- 

















One of Earnest Calkins’ little ships, Gladiator, a topsail 
schooner. Sailed from Boston, Massachusetts, circa 1850. 





White ox carved from pine and covered with crack-filler. 





Little brown mare, shod with a set of aluminum shoes. 
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ern models . . . Every part is beautifully made. Each 
windlass, capstan, fife rail, block and dead-eye is fash- 
ioned to scale, and has a look of use. The sense of reality 
is heightened by such touches as a painter would use. 
The copper hull is not smooth and shiny. It is streaked 
here and there with that peculiar light green that forms 
on copper bottoms. Thus we have in one ship the skill of 
the artisan, the atmosphere of the artist, and the technical 
knowledge of the sailor. . . 

“... the little ships have a stronger hold on our atten- 
tion than other miniature models. To many of us they are 
Romance—the reminders of something that has passed 
away, the age of sail and the strong men it bred, the days 
of oak and hemp, privateering, piracy, slave trading, 
whaling; Marco Polo, Columbus, and Magellan; glitter- 
ing argosies; ‘Apes, peacocks and ivory.’ How these little 
galleons, frigates and clippers fire the imagination! 
There is no romance more compelling than the romance 
of the sea. The very names given them are full of sug- 
gestion—xebec, felucca, polacre, carrack, bilandre, hoy, 
brick, snow, lugger, junk, sloop and schooner, each is a 
bit of marine history, each a step toward victory in the 
age-long contest with wind and wave and tide, which do 
not change but lie in wait to tussle with each new product 
of man’s ingenuity. And finally came the clippers, the 
most inspiring structures devised by man, cathedrals of 
the sea, with the lines of a yacht, and a sail-spread never 
equalled before or since, with tea chests beneath their 
hatches, clipping days off the run to China. And then 
the whole beautiful panoply vanishes from blue water 
under the urge of efficiency supplied by steam. Today the 
eargoes of the world are carried in iron hulls, their 
scanty rigging wire rope, manned by machinists and 
roustabouts. The modern liner is safer, surer, and faster, 
but something of beauty and romance disappeared from 
the world with the passing of sail driven vessels. 





“To some of us these little ships mean craftsmanship, 
the skilk end patience necessary to make and put together 
the thousand tiny parts, to rig and reeve the gear at each 
mast and yard and sail, doing with big, clumsy, giant 
fingers delicate operations supposedly done by men an 
inch high, and never forgetting the effect of the whole, 
the ensemble, the picture the ship is to make when com- 
pleted, taut, neat and ship shape, every rope belayed, all 
sails drawing, gallant and upstanding. 

“To some of us they represent archaeology—the his- 
tory of marine architecture, the story of sail from the 
first coracle with a hide stretched to catch the wind down 
to the last square rigger. There are books with prints and 
plans to be found by searching, old foxed volumes that 
show how ships were built and rigged in other days 
Steel, Charnock, Jal, Captain John Smith, Falconer, Ad- 
miral Paris, and ‘Darcy Lever—by means of which the 
job of book collecting is added to that of ship models, 
thus driving two hobbies in double harness. 

“I was born a thousand miles from salt water. I never 
saw a ship until | was twenty-three years old. But from 
my earliest years I was always trying to build them, with 
no guide but the picture in Webster's Dictionary under 
the word ‘ship.’ During my first year in New York I spent 
my noon hours wandering up and down Front Street with 
its row of red brick shipping houses on one side, and 
wharves on the other, where sailing ships still tied up, 
their long bowsprits extending across the street to poke 
the shipping offices in the eyes. There are no sails today, 
and the rusty iron tramps now tie up in the Erie basin, 
but in those days square riggers were debouching from 
their deep holds foreign looking merchandise in pic- 
turesque containers, mats, carboys, baskets, wickerwork 
panniers, jute wrappers, with odd, distant foreign names 
stencilled on them. And I thought how dull it was that I 
should be a printer when I so longed to be a supercargo.” 


Calkins’ Flying Cloud, clipper built by Donald McKay, 1851. Scale: one-inch equals eight feet. 








PREVAILING WINDS 





BY FRANCES WRIGHT CAROE Director of America House 


This section of Crart Horizons is solely for the prac- 
ticing craftsmen whose incomes are in part or wholly 
derived from the sale of their hand work. No punches are 
pulled, for here are met the realities of dollars and cents 
which are as sharp as a cutting tool, as tricky as a glaze, 
intricate as a loom dressing, as manipulative as silver, 
as smooth as molten crystal, and completely fickle as to 
color, form, and function. 


Retail 


The slump in retail business which characterized the 
last eight weeks in 1948 now is a thing of the past. It was 
not great enough to be serious but sufficient to serve as a 
warning. The price resistance of the buying public was— 
and still is—demonstrated in very open and direct dis- 
satisfaction with prices and in many cases with a vin- 
dictive denunciation of both price and merchandise. Un- 
fortunately, the retailer cannot do much about it if his 
mark-ups have not been high; he is particularly unfortu- 
nate if he cannot increase his volume to offset a lower 
mark-up. He is going to have to use great caution and 
discrimination in the price and quality of what he buys 
to sell, because customers increasingly are going to shop 
around for their gifts and accessories; they will compare 
prices and quality more than they have in the last ten 
years. The retailer is going to have to use all types of 
promotion to attract the customer to his shop. In other 
words, competition is going to. be keen and we are sure 
this competition will develop some interesting and worth 
while things. The lack of competition in the last ten years 
has been and still is all too evident in the uninteresting 
and truly inferior merchandise prevalent now in retail 
stores. We do not, in general, exempt the work of crafts- 
men from such merchandise. 


W holesale 


Last fall the wholesaler did not feel the pinch that the 
retailer did simply because price resistance did not occur 
during a buyer’s market. But the wholesaler is feeling 
it now, since the buyer cannot invest in too much high- 
priced merchandise which the public will not buy. The 
next person to feel it will be the producer. As a conse- 
quence the producer—in our case the craftsman—must 
meet the challenge by creating articles at a lower price 
without sacrificing quality and by using his ingenuity 
and creativity to circumvent the economic limitations. 
But that is no great hardship since when limitations are 


present unique work is accomplished. As a matter of fact, 
one imposes limitations to increase ingenuity even if 
there is no economic need. Why isn’t a limitation in price 
good in that light? To try to keep a cost down forces 
constructive limitations in the use of materials and in 
the consideration of form and texture. We hope craftsmen 
will see it this way instead of resorting to “commer- 
cialism” again, Strangely enough, craftsmen seem to be 
willing to accept all sorts of rules and regulations for a 
competition or exhibition, but let a still small voice 
question the price and they are ready to denounce the 
world. So, see what really unique pieces you, as a crafts- 
man, can devise to wholesale from $2.50 to $25.00. 


Styling 

Because new things come into the market at the be- 
ginning of the new year, we are showing here a few that 
have come to our attention. They have certain marks of 
distinction which make them desirable. We give a brief 
cross-section of the articles in each craft. 

More craftsmen select pottery as a profession than any 
other of the hand arts. As a consequence, there is not 
only a greater proportion of pottery but also keener com- 
petition in this field. The children’s set of mug and plate 
shown in the photograph have overglaze colors over 
sgrafito. The control by the craftsman of the material is 
particularly evident in the neatness and cleanness of the 
throwing and glazing; the decoration too is appropriate 

the scarecrow is amusingly interpreted. The mug, 
which is not too large, can be used for orange juice as 
well as for milk and the plate is heavy enough to hold 
its own against a reasonable amount of pushing around. 


The set retails for $6.75. 


Children’s mug and plate sets, overglaze over sgraffito. 
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Bottle with mats and napkins of metallic threaded linen. 





Shallow carved teakwood bowl and servers, oil finished. 





Fruit-shaped bowls, enamel on copper, in fruit colors. 


Dish suggestive of a bird. Carved mat glaze treatment. 


The dishes suggestive of birds have distinction in style 
and are decorative, as well as useful, as trays for candy, 
nuts or cigarette ashes. Their free form, which is thrown 
on the wheel, has an interesting, carved mat glaze treat- 
ment which requires three firings. They retail for $6.25 
each. Glaze carving on lamp bases is very effective also. 

The bottle shown here has a bird shape with both the 
body and head made in two-piece molds, with the beak 
of wood. The decoration on the bird is slip painted 
covered by a transparent glaze. The bottle also lends 
itself to other decorative treatments that would give other 
effects. They would all add up to an unusually well- 
styled bottle, a decoration in itself and a useful container 
on a buffet or luncheon table for sauce or French dress- 
ing. The retail price is $7.75. 

Ash trays find a novel solution to cigarette rests in the 
use of the signs of the zodiac which personalize them 
for birthday gifts. They have a crackle glaze with an 
overlay of either gold or platinum. The whole effect is 
very good. They are six and-a-half inches in diameter 
and sell for $7.50 each. A smaller size—five and-a-half 
inches in diameter—sells for $6, not pictured. 

While there are some very beautiful wood turnings in 
bowls and trays for sale we feel the carved pieces in 
teakwood shown in the photograph have a unique quality. 
The workmanship is very fine and the oil finish very ef- 
fective. This shallow bowl and small servers are very 
choice. The bow] sells for $30, the servers for $6. 

The group of small fruit-shaped bowls of enamel on 
copper can be used as individual ash trays which fit com- 
fortably into the hand. The lemon shape is yellow, the 
plum shape purple, the strawberry shape red with green 
dots, the lime shape green, the avocado shape a creamy 
green, and the apple shape red. They sell for $3.50 each 
and will be hard to equal for good taste and quality in 
any merchandise at this price. 

Glass tableware, a new introduction in this craft tech- 
nique, is a real innovation in enamel and in bent glass. 
The colors are soft and subtle and give a pleasing tex- 
ture. This is higher-priced merchandise with style and 
quality that can command a price. The service plate, 
eleven and one-half inches, is $7; the dinner plate, ten 
inches, is $5.50; the salad plate, eight and one-half 
inches, is $4.75; the bread and butter plate is $4. 

The woven place mats and napkins shown have good 
styling and a contemporary feeling. This craftsman has 
shown both economy and ingenuity in developing the 
mats on one warp and getting many variations in the 
weft. They are all linen, some with metallic threads. 
The colors are particularly well chosen to provide suit- 
able background for tableware. A set of eight mats and 
eight napkins retails for about $48. 

All of these articles are produced in reasonable quanti- 
ties for distribution. Their prices are properly figured 
and they will undoubtedly be well received in the market. 
With the exception of the weaving, the wholesale prices 
are one-half of the retail prices. The wholesale prices 
include a ten percent commission to be deducted by the 
wholesale agent. Therefore, for wholesale articles crafts- 
men will receive the retail price less 60 percent, except 
weaving which will bring the craftsmen 50 percent of the 
retail price. The amounts craftsmen receive will enable 
them to cover their expenses and realize a profit directly 
in proportion to their originality, skill and organized 
work habits. 












NEWS of the American 


Craftsmen’s Educational Council 


The Board of Regents of the State of New York, at 
their meeting on December 17, 1948, granted an absolute 
charter to the American Craftsmen’s Educational Coun- 
cil, Inc. This supersedes the temporary charter of 1943 
first granted, as is customary, for a period of five years. 
Such an honor and such a testimony to work well done 
confers also a heavy responsibility. 

The charter was granted on the basis of the work of 
the Council in two separate fields. The first has been 
undertaken for adult education through exhibitions at 
America House, its New York headquarters; through the 
small travel exhibition, through the library, through pub- 
lication of special pamphlets and by answering annually 
hundreds of individual questions pertaining to crafts. 
Now that our charter is absolute and we can continue to 
count on tax exemption for contributions to the work of 
the Council we are making new plans for increasing our 
usefulness. These we hope to announce from time to time 
in “Craft Horizons.” Every membership in the Council 
helps us to do a more efficient and far-reaching piece 
of work. 

The second area of endeavor centers in the administra- 
tion and guidance of the School for American Craftsmen, 
through its Board of Managers, on which the Council is 
well represented. News and activities of the School fol- 
low in its own section. 


School for American Craftsmen 


With the opening of the autumn term, Mr. Harold J. 
Brennan assumed his duties as the new Director of the 
School. He was met with the largest enrollment to date, 
57 students, well distributed in the four departments. 
Since then he has been busy in properly organizing many 
aspects of School life, in developing the schedules for 
the degree and teachers’ courses which will appear in the 
next School catalogue and in perfecting the present two- 
year course so basic to the whole. In this he has been ably 
assisted by his faculty, the new members of which are: 
Mr. Fred Meyer, Basic Art; Miss Joy Lind, Textiles; 
Mr. Olin Russum, Jr., Ceramics; Mrs. Fred Meyer, 
Ceramic Sculpture; Mr. Tage Frid, Woodworking; Mr. 
John Prip, Metalsmithing. Enrollment has already started 
for next year and promises to be good. 


Exhibitions 

The January exhibition, “Tradition of the Future,” is 
fully described in the Suggestions for the Metalworker 
on page 16. 

The February exhibit, “Personal Approach to Home 
Design,” February 2 through 25, is of paramount interest. 
Designed and executed by Mr. Norman Cherner, interior 
and industrial designer and instructor of Fine and In- 
dustrial Arts at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
the show points out, through designs and finished pieces, 
the possible answers to the question asked by every 
householder: “How shall I treat this room?” 


Library 


Hanp Weavinc witH Reeps AND Fisers, by Gallinger 
and Benson, Pitman Publishing Corp., price $3. This is 
a book which should be invaluable to anyone wishing to 
weave with reeds or fibers. It covers every possible 
technique, lists the materials and tools used and covers 
with accurate directions at least nineteen different basic 
weaves. Though some of the designs are perhaps lacking 
in inspirational quality they are essentially practical and 
the book as a whole can be highly recommended. 


Tue Story or Mopern Appuiep Art, by Rudolph 
Rosenthal and Helena L. Ratzka, Harper and Brothers, 
price $5. This book covers the period in the revival of 
the arts and crafts from 1850 to the present day. The 
development of the applied arts of the major European 
countries is dealt with in separate chapters and the work 
of the leading artists and their skills described, There is 
an interesting section on the development of craftsman- 
ship during the same period in the United States. There 
are a number of illustrations and the book is both read- 
able and instructive. 


HanpwroucutT Sitver, by Margret Craver, consulting 
silversmith and head of the Craft Service Department, 
Handy & Harman, 82 Fulton Street, New York. Miss 
Craver has written an excellent small pamphlet on the 
technical processes of raising a silver bowl with a thick- 
ened edge. Clearly and beautifully illustrated, it should 
be of real interest to all silversmiths. At the end there 
are 17 intriguing questions for silversmiths to answer. 
Handy & Harman will be glad to send this pamphlet to 
anyone writing in for it. 


THe Decorative Arts oF Swepen, by Iona Plath, 
published by Scribner’s, price $10, is indeed a beautiful 
book. Written by Miss Plath as a result of three extended 
visits to Sweden, it contains interesting text, 500 illus- 
trations and thirty-two pages in full color. Traditional 
and modern work are covered. We consider this book one 
of the outstanding craft books of the year. 


Cuinese Ceramic Guazes, by 4. L. Hetherington, pub- 
lished by the Cambridge Univefsity Press, price $4.50, 
is a newly-revised edition of Mr. Hetherington’s famous 
book on Chinese glazes. It covers the period of 2000 
years from the Han to the Manchu Dynasties. In it is dis- 
cussed the general consideration of glazes, the effect of 
iron and copper glazes, with a last section on miscel- 
laneous glazes. Seven of its fourteen plates are in color. 
This is a book every ceramist should, without doubt, own 
or have access to. 


An Outuine or Art Stupy, published by the William 
Frederick Press, price 50c, written by Cyril Sloane of the 
Brooklyn Museum Art School, is a pamphlet of sixteen 
pages in which are defined those subjects which a student 
of art should master. Drawing, anatomy, folds, perspec- 
tive, color, design and the picture are broken down into 
their component parts and analyzed. Definitions are al- 
ways helpful and these, imaginatively put, give point to 
the adage: “The road to Art is long.” 
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American Fotk Art in Wood, Metal and Stone, by 
Jean Lipman. Published by Pantheon Press, price $7.50. 
In a ‘charming book with as many as 183 illustrations, 
Jean Lipman presents a picture of the Early American 
Folk Sculpture to delight the reader. It covers ship 
figureheads, weathervanes, cigar-store figures, circus and 
carrousel carvings, toys, decoys, and sculpture for house 
and garden. At the end is a small section on Early Ameri- 
can portraits. This book is highly recommended. 


SimuLATED Starnep Grass for Amateurs, by Ruth Case 
Almy. Published by Harper and Brothers, price $3.50. 
Though we usually hesitate to recommend a book for 
amateurs, we are glad to make an exception in this case 
for this book gives not only the directions for using a 
new method of painting on glass, which Mrs. Almy calls 
“Frengosi,” but it surrounds these directions with inter- 
esting material on real stained glass and a number of 
chapters covering stained glass from the Twelfth Cen- 
tury through the present day. The book is illustrated, 
carefully annotated and seems of very real interest. 


Correction: “Decorative Art in Wisconsin,” by Anne 
Foote and Elaine Smedal, reviewed in the November 
issue of “Craft Horizons,” was erroneously quoted at $10 
a copy. The correct price of this most valuable book is 


$5, plus 35c for mailing. 





the COOPER UNION 
ART SCHOOL 


Professional Courses * Day or Evening—Free 

Tuitions * FINE ARTS, ARCHITECTURE, INDUS- 

TRIAL DESIGN, ADVERTISING ART, DECORATIVE 

ARTS, FASHION ILLUSTRATION * Applications 

now open for competitive entrance examina- 

tions. Write: THE COOPER UNION * Cooper Sq.., 
New York 3 

















STUDENTS LEAGUE OF THE YWCA 
Men and Women, Day and Evening Classes 
All Crafts and Painting, Sculpture 


Register now. Circle 6-8074 
745 10th Avenue at 50th Street, New York 19 





LEARN HAND WEAVING 
Private * Group * Mail Lessons 


ENGLEWOOD WEAVERS GUILD 
——— 447 W. 60th Place, Chicago 21, Ill.—— 





* PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Summer Session July 6-Auqust |7 


Includes refresher courses for teachers and professionals. Also three 
year courses in Costume Design and Illustration; Interior Design 
Advertising Design and Fiat Design; Teacher Training. 8. S. Degree 


Course. Catalogues on request. 
136 East 57th Street * New York 22, N. Y. 





NEWS of the American 


Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council 


d4merica House 


By the time this issue goes to press Christmas will be 
but a bright, successful memory, the annual January sale 
will have ended, inventory been taken and our new fiscal 
year begun on February 1. With all this safely behind 
us we shall be looking for new and exciting merchandise. 
Faithful customers like to find on our shelves the same 
things they have loved from year to year, but they want 
new things too. They want to know as much as we do 
that craftsmen are thinking in exciting, fresh terms. Now 
is the time, not only to work for such spring merchan- 
dise, but to think of Christmas 1949. The successful 
craftsman is like the early bird who always gets his worm. 


AMnnual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the American Craftsmen’s Co- 
operative Council will be held as usual in May. Tuesday, 
May 3. is the date chosen. Opportunities for visiting shops 
will be given in the morning, the subject of the round 
table discussion will be “Rounded Knowledge, the Requi- 
site of Marketing Success.” There will be an unusual 
entertainment at America House in the evening. All de- 
tails will be sent to affliated groups by April 1. This is 
only a reminder so members can keep the date free. We 
look forward to a large attendance. 





AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE COUNCIL, INC. 


185 Madison Avenue, New York, 22, N. Y. 


Operates America House, Publishes Craft Horizons 


Officers: presipent Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, First VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne, secretary Miss Mary Vail Andress, 
rreasureR Mr. William J. Barrett. Directors: Mr. Richard F. 
Bach, Mr. David R. Campbell, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mr. Allen 
Eaton, Mrs. L. C. Eichner, Mrs. Dorothy Liebes, Mrs. John W. 
Castles, Jr., Miss Dorothy Shaver, Mr. Henry Varnum Poor, Mrs. 
Owen D. Young. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 


485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Presents Exhibitions, Offers Library Facilities 


Trustees: presipent Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne, vice-rresipent Mrs. 
Vanderbilt Webb, secretary Miss Mary Vail Andress, Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Barrett, Mr. Kenneth Chorley, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mr. 
René d’Harnoncourt, Mr. George William Eggers, Mr. Ely Jacques 
Kahn. 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


Sponsored by American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc. 
Alfred University, Alfred, New York 


Board of Managers: Mr. William J. Barrett, Mr. William C. Can- 
non, Mr. B. Colwell Davis, Jr., Mrs. George J. Openhym, Mrs. 
Mary Brooks Picken, Dr. J. Edward Walters, Mrs. Vanderbilt 
Webb, Mrs. Owen D. Young. Faculty: pirector Harold J. Bren- 
nan; ceramics Linn L. Phelan, Olin Russum; pesicn Fred Meyer: 
PRODUCTION & MARKETING Frances Wright Caroe; weavinc Joy 
Lind; woop Ernest Brace, Tage Frid; metat L. C. Eichner, John 
Prip, Charles Reese. 





ACTIVITIES 
of the Affiliated Groups 


CatskiLt Arts AND Crart GUILD reports classes in metal 
arts and easel painting which have been maintained con- 
tinuously since July. Hundreds of useful and decorative 
articles in silver, copper and aluminum have been made 
under the guidance of Mrs. William McVey of Kingston, 
who also has taught carving and leather-tooling. Mrs. 
Martha Everett of Riverdale held classes in the use of 
metal foils specializing in Christmas novelties. 

A large class in painting met on the banks of one of 
our picturesque streams and turned out splendid work 
which was shown in our local store windows during 
American Art Week. Examples of the articles of the 
craft classes also were on view at that time. 

Visitors’ days were held at the Guild Center on 
Wednesdays until extensive repairs forced the closing of 
the building to all but members. Guests from many States 
admired our lovely old stone house, the work we are 
doing and the cooperative spirit of our organization, tell- 


ing us that they read about us in “Craft Horizons.” 


THe Society or Connecticut CRAFTSMEN, INC., notes 
this year a marked increase in the demand for craft in- 
struction. More cities in the State are including a greater 
number and variety of — classes in the adult educa- 
tion programs. Mr. W. Dakin reports that the next 
large exhibit and sale il probably be heid in Eastern 
Connecticut some time in the early spring. Further than 
this he says that membership in the Society has reached 
an all-time high of 467. All craftsmen in the group have 
heen busy over the last month of the year with work on 
their Christmas goods. 

The Hadlyme Arts and Crafts members—a small or- 
ganization within the Society of Connecticut Craftsmen 
report unusually good response to the Christmas sale. 
Their membership also has increased from 150 in Janu- 
ary, 1947, to about 470 at the present time. Through the 
energy and foresight of Alberta Pfeiffer as well as Mr. 
Dakin, Mr. Kullgren and others, craftsmen of the State 
are exploring the possibilities of State support for the 
craft movement and greater coordination of all the 
groups of craft workers throughout Connecticut. 


THe Derroir Hanpweavers’ GuILp is happy to report a 
most successful yearly sale at the Old World Market. 
International! Institute, early in December. Sales this year 
were exactly double those of last year. In addition to this 
several other good outlets for the work of the Guild were 


established—a help in increasing future sales. 


THe JOURNEYMEN have had a successful year in the mat- 
ter of sales and a busy time as reflected in the varying 
activities of its members. Journeymen have lectured in 
the neighborhood and have made trips such as the one 
of the ceramic department to the Syracuse Museum show. 
They have executed outside commissions, for example, 
Mr. Fred Meyer’s mural for a New York restaurant. We 
begin the new year full of confidence and with many 
plans which will keep us busy. 





For Practical Gifts or 
Extra Income 


LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 


Make as gifts —or to sell — easy-to-assemble 
gloves, belts, purses, woolskin toys and mittens, 
and 100 other leather items. 


Experienced leather workers will be interested 
in our prompt delivery and wide variety, com- 
prising the largest complete stock of leather and 
leathercraft supplies in America. 


For beginners we have ready cut projects with 
free instructions for assembly. No experience 


necessary. 


Send 10 cents today for new cata- 
log of fascinating leathercraft ideas. 


J. C. LARSON Company 


Dept. N, 820 S. Tripp Ave., C ‘HICAGO 24, ILL. 











Onin alga 


‘““A CRAFTSMAN’S MUST” 


When in New York City 


VISIT 
AMERICA'S MOST COMPLETELY STOCKED 
HANDICRAFTS STORE AND STUDIO 








12 E. 41st Street, New York City 
mail order dept.: 45-49 South Harrison Street, East Orange, N. J. 


retail store: 54 So. Harrison Street, E. Orange, N. J. 





semi-precious and precious stones... 
from our own collection 


Topaz—pale tawny, rd. cabochons 3/16". 35¢ ea. 
Jaspers—heathery, buff-top rect. ring size. $1 ea. 
Garnet—dark red cabs. 5/16” rd. $2.75 
Emeralds—pale green, rd. and oval cabs. 4". $3.75 
Carnelian Cameos—gladiator heads ringsize. $2.75. 
Faceted Spinels—dark blue, squarish 244-4 cts. $10 ea. 
Zircons—rich brown, faceted oval 314-5 cts. $15 ea. 
Introduct. Asst.—/ of ea. above 7 stones for $32 


We have 60,000 stones. Order brings price list 


Dept. H., 29 W. 8th St., New York, N. Y. 





























CERAMIC MATERIALS 


E AND EQUIPMENT 


A Complete Line * of ceramic material and 
equipment for the Hobbyist—Craftsman 
—Teacher. Manufactured on premises 


Services Offered * (free to our customers, by 
our Technical Department—20 years ex- 
perience in the field.) Take advantage! 


New Items Added Recently to Our Line: 
1. 26 brilliant Colored Transparent 
Glazes—cone 07-04. 
2. English Underglazes and Glaze 
Stains. 


3. A Versatile and Practical Portable 
Electric Potters wheel, sensitive 
variable speed control by foot. (No 
belts.) Unbeatable. 


Write for Our New Catalog 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 


62 Horatio St. * W. Y. 14, N.Y. (Wa. 4-6019) 











FLEXIBLE 
MOLD MATERIALS 


Every known material to make low-cost, easy-to-use 
flexible molds to reproduce in any wax, plastic, 
cement, or plaster. 


Also metallic cements to make extremely hard, non- 
porous master models and case molds. 


Write for free Bulletin No. 4 


MULTI-MOLD PRODUCTS 


2 265 West 30th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


> 














TWEED YARNS 


Woolen Yarns for Tweeds 


Special Heather Mixes and 
Other Attractive Colors 


Send for Free Sample Cards 


HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 
P. O. Box 7145, Dept. C, Elkins Park, Pa. 


























ROSTER of the 
affiliated Craft Groups 


AFFILIATED GROUPS 


ASSOCIATED HANDWEAVERS, Mrs. George Schobinger, 1713 Moravian 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS LEAGUE, Mrs. Gordon Decker, 45 Liberty 
Street, Catskill, New York 


CONNECTICUT SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Mr. W. S. Dakin, 21 Oak 
Street, Hartford, Connecticut 


THE DETROIT HANDWEAVERS’ CuILD, Mrs. Nellie Sargent Johnson, 
12489 Mendota Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


GREENWICH HOUSE poTTeRsS, Miss Edna Gilmartin, 27 Barrow 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT ASSOCIATION, Miss Lena Barrus, 
18 Center Street, Northampton, Massachusetts 


HANDCRAFT LEAGUE CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Florence Eastmead, America 
House, 485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE yourNeYmMEN, Mr. Linn L. Phelan, School for American 
Craftsmen, Alfred, New York 


LEAGUE OF N. H. ARTS & CRAFTS, Mr. David R. Campbell, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MAINE CRAFTSMEN, Miss Adelaide Pearson, 


Blue Hill, Maine 
THE MARLI WEAVERS, Mrs. Ernest W. Badenoch, Mundelein, Illinois 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT GuILD, Miss Katherine Reed, 1928 21st 
Avenue 5S., Nashville 4, Tennessee 


MINUTE MAN cRAFTS, Mrs. Myrtle Smith, 42 Chestnut Street, 
Melrose, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Mr. James B. Hamlin, 925 
Union Sreet, Brooklyn 15, New York 


OPPORTUNITY, INCc., Mrs. George Van Dusen, Riviera Crafts, Via 
Parigi, Palm Beach, Florida 


OREGON CERAMIC stTupIO, Mrs. Lydia Herrick Hodge, 3934 S. W. 
Corbett Avenue, Portland, Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Dr. Burl N. Osburn, R.D. 1, 
Willow Street, Pennsylvania 


PUTNAM COUNTY PRODUCTS, Mrs. Norma Crawley, Garrison, New 


York 
ROWANTREES KILN, Miss Adelaide Pearson, Blue Hill, Maine 


SARANAC LAKE STUDY & CRAFT cuILD, Mr. W. Stearns, Saranac 
Lake, New York 


SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD, Miss Margaret Decker, 
Box 7007, Asheville, North Carolina 


SOUTHERN HIGHLANDERS, INC., Mr. Robert G. Hart, 610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS SERVICE, Miss Ruth W. Coburn, State 
House, Montpelier, Vermont 


VERMONT CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Carroll Bush, Brandon, Vermont 
VERMONT CuILD, Mr. Vrest Orton, Weston, Vermont 


VILLA HANDCRAFTS, Mrs. William Brigham, 460 Rochambeau Ave- 
nue, Providence, Rhode Island 


WOMAN'S NATIONAL FARM & GARDEN ASSOCIATION, Mrs. Truman F. 
Barbier, 24502 Winona Drive, Dearborn, Michigan 


WOODSTOCK GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Blanche B. Rosett, Wood- 
stock, New York 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION service, University of P. R., Miss 
—— Laguna, Specialist in Industries, Rio Piedras, Puerto 
ico 








————$—————————— 





Tue Leacue or New Hampsuire ARTS AND CRAFTS has 
just adopted a new and expanded marketing program. 
The next step is to find a marketing assistant to help 
develop and operate it. The operation of the program 
should be of real benefit to our craftsmen, as it will take 
care of many of their business problems and enable 
them to spend more time on their crafts. 

A student exhibit, which attracted much attention to 
craft work, was held recently by the Concord Home In- 
dustries. Pottery, woodcarving, weaving, stencil deco- 
rating and jewelry were exhibited in the various stages 
of their development. Student craftsmen were to be seen 
at work in the pottery laboratory and in the classrooms. 

Christmas sales held in Meredith, Hanover, Exeter, and 
Keene proved to be as successful as in other years despite 
the fact that the general sales in New Hampshire markets 
fell considerably last Christmas. 

We hear from Mrs. Louisa Tompkins Lassonde of The 
Craftworkers Guild of The Manchester Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, a member of The League of New Hamp- 
shire Arts and Crafts, that they are planning a special 
Easter sale, as well as one during the annual exhibition 
of students’ work at the Institute the first week in June. 
They also hold an annual Christmas sale showing jewelry, 
silver, copper and pewter, painting and stenciling on tin, 
weaving, hooked rugs and chair seats, and pottery. 


Hampsuire Hitts HANpicrarT ASSOCIATION are proud 
of the colony of weavers which has sprung up locally 
and whose work has been awarded prizes at the Eastern 
States Fair, attracting favorable attention. 


At the semi-annual meeting in November one of the 
outstanding speakers was Professor Randolph Wardell 
Johnston of South Deerfield, assistant professor in the 
Art Department, Smith College. He is well known as a 
designer and producer of garden sculpture, mural deco- 
rations, ceramics, and book plates. 

Christmas sales ran a little ahead of last year’s. Much 


‘ credit for the progress of the shop is due to the active 


shop committee, with Mrs. B. M. Shaub and Miss Mar- 
garet Sanders as co-chairmen. 


THe Mar.i WEAVERS continue to meet regularly the 
second Wednesday of each month with regular class in- 
struction in theory under Marli Ehrman. Our two weavers 
who conduct the Reg Wick studio have all looms busy 
with yardage for custom orders. Mrs. Ehrman continues 
to supply her designs to Eastern textile manufacturers 
and several other members have been weaving for the 
holiday trade for specialty shops. Our president and our 
past-president have become lecturers, giving talks on 
handweaving before women’s clubs and high school 
P.T.A. and assembly groups. Marli Weavers boast three 
new members, all with backgrounds of art and design. 


New York Society oF CRAFTSMEN brings a successful 
year to a close with its annual exhibition. This year our 
forty-fifth show was held at the Barbizon-Plaza Gallery 
in November. The attendance was greater than we have 
had for many years. It was our first experience with 
television. WPIX set up cameras at the exhibition and 
took shots of the finished products. They also filmed the 
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students, craftsmen, teachers—illustrates 
how to raise a bowl by a professional 
method easily adaptable to many designs— 
write for booklet C2. 


craft service department » handy & harman 
82 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 7, W. Y. 


Maahindwrought 
silver 


—an introduction to silversmithing for 
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A CRAFTSMAN WITH A 
SURGEON'S TOUCH 


Daniel 


successtul 


Dr. J Willems, o 


highly surgeor 


who has re-applied his sk 


na enthusiosm for over ten 
ws to the master of cut 


tir g gems 


GEM 
CUTTING 





Written for the purpose of makina available 
Jependable information on the cutting and polish 
ng of gems stone 

Clearly understandable, accurate, step by ster 
aGrawings of tacet pianning and cuttir Gg, nciudina 


a beginner's chapter on the “potato method” t 
eliminate fault: wochon cutting and polishina 
also compietely covered $3 50) 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
658 Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Illinois 


craftsmen at work at the Crafts Students League where 
many of the members are teachers. The film taken was 
broadcast later on the program “Your New York.” 

Among honors received for 1948 are the following: 
three of our silversmiths, William De Hart, Adda Husted- 
Andersen and Walter Rhodes, were invited to the Walker 
Art Museum’s modern jewelry show. All of them had work 
selected to be used in a traveling show that will circulate 
among the museums of the country until 1950. 

James B. Hamlin and Walter Rhodes were invited to 
hold a two man show of metal and jewelry at the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance in June. William De Hart 
chosen as one of twelve to study under Baron Erik Flem- 


was 


ing at the Silversmithing Workshop Conference, Rhode 
Island School of Design last August. 

Five of our ceramists were represented in the National 
Ceramic show in Syracuse Museum. They were Nancy 
Wickham, Rolf Key-Oberg, Esther Cohen, Irma Roth- 
stein and William Artis. Miss Wickham and Mr. Key- 
Oberg won prizes. 

Miss Charlotte Kizer won first prize and Miss Claire 
Freeman second in the craft division of the Westchester 
Arts and Crafts Guild annual show in November. Miss 
Pearl S. Shecter had an exhibition of modern jewelry 
and gems at the American Museum of Natural History 
throughout December 1948. 

Five of our members were invited to show at the recent 
exhibition at the Newark Art Museum. They were Adda 
Husted-Andersen, Rolf Key-Oberg, Arpad Rosti, F. J. 
Vontury, and Nancy Wickham. 





Lean to Weave 


With an Assembled Kit— 

Ready for You to Start Weaving 
Unpack the loom and it's ready to use. It's that easy. 
All the parts you need for weaving—a loom with the 
warp already on it—plus a direction book containing 
dozens of weaving ideas and diagrams are included 
in the kit. Ideal for beginners and amateur weavers. 


A COMPLETE 
HAND WEAVING OUTFIT 





with a table runner already started 
on the loom, plus yarn to finish. 
Hereis the Lily Weaving Kit that will 
start you off on years of enjoyment. 


1. Loom complete and in working order, warped 
with enough yarn to weave 4 luncheon place 
mate and a center piece, al! necessary yarn for 
filler and the weaving on the first piece started 

with COMPLETE DIRECTIONS FOR FINISHING. 


2. Two flat shuttles. 

3. Warping pegs for making other warps for 
weaving a variety of projects. 

4. A reed hook for threading. 

5. Complete book of directions for making «a 
number of different articles, luncheon sets, nap- 
kins, stand covers, runners, cocktail napkins, 
fingertip towels, men's wool scarves and the 
like. 

6. Complete set of yarn samples and illustrated 
catalog. 


$18 7 


LOOM SPECIFICATIONS 


Overall width 18”. 
Overall depth 15” 
Height 15”. 

Weaving width 12” 
288 metal heddles. 

12” steel reed, 12 dents 
to the inch, weave up to 
24 ends to the inch. 
Metal ratchets on both 
ends of the beams. 
Positive, easy shedding 
action, with wide shed. 


Postpaid 
B Complete 





Lily Mills, who manufacture weaving yarns and 
hand weaver's supplies, have created this practi- 
cal loom and kit as a result of months of research 
and development by experts, to afford the beginner 
an easy, inexpensive way to learn hand weaving. 





Send in this coupon today —~.—. 1... 


rcc-c-c------ 








: LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. C, SHELBY, N. C. } 
| Check or Money Order |) C.0.0.[) | Yop SAYE when payment accompanies 1 
I Please send me Parcel Post added to C. O. D. orders | 
‘ 1 Complete Lily Weaving Kit as described above, $18.75 
' | 
| wame l 
: PLEASE PRINT l 
| ADDRESS ! 
: re | 
eS reo J 











GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, of which 
Dr. Burl N. Osburn, State Teachers College of Millers- 
ville, Pennsylvania, is president, is issuing a bulletin 
under the direction of Miss Mary Douglas, secretary of 
the State Guild. This newsletter will cover the Crafts- 
men’s Guild of Pittsburgh, the Yorktowne Chapter at 
Yorke, Berks County Chapter, Reading, the Philadelphia 
and Harrisburg Chapters, the Conestoga Valley Chapter 
at Lancaster, and the Crafts Committee, Lehigh Art Al- 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


liance, at Allentown, 

The Yorktowne Chapter in January heard Miss Alice 
Frank Merriam talk on the Gimbel Collection of Penn- 
sylvania Paintings. In February Mr. Henry Kauffman 
“Handwrought Silver.” The Conestoga Valley 
reports two interesting lectures: Rev. Howard 
Bare on “Whittlin’” and Dr. Alfred L. Shoemaker on 
“Folklore and Symbolism of the Pennsylvania Dutch.” 
The Harrisburg Chapter this week is entertaining Mari- 
anna Von Allesch of New York whose subject is “De- 


signing and Producing Glass.” 


spoke on 
Chapter 


Putnam County Propucts reports no activity for the 
past year. This is due to many causes—the changing char- 
acter of the community from a rural to a suburban one 
being the most important. Business has, therefore, come 
to a standstill and any craftsmen from the area are being 
advised to sell locally or as members of the Handcraft 
League of Craftsmen if they wish to sell through America 


House. Affiliation with the American Craftsmen’s Co- 





In the mood of the Eighteenth Century satirists are these 
seven goblets depicting the seven deadly sins. They were 
designed by Sidney Waugh for Steuben Glass, Inc. 





Weave this Irish 
Linen Place Mat 











MAKE THE MAT 
20” x 15", FINISHED 





TO WEAVE: Leave | inch for fringe. 
Weave 21,” for bottom border. Weove 
3%” for right border. Continue with 
Spanish loce open work for 12”. Fin- 


MATERIAL: 


10/5 linen for warp ond weft. 7 tubes 
| for 8 mots. 


REED: ish row with 342” plain weave for 
| 15 dent, sleyed for 9 threads per inch. left border . . . Continue this loce 
SLEY: center 6,". Weave 2/2” for top bor- 
| * der. Leave 1” for fringe. Ravel bock 
One per dent, for 3 dents, then skip oe : . 

|2 dents and repect. 1” on each side for fringe. Hand 


hemstitch all sides. 
IRISH LINEN THREADS F 
LECLERC LOOMS Note: To make Spanish loce for this 


im stock mat weove over 6 warp threads and 


Irish Linen Darns bock 3 worp threads. 


cocscnnen po CONSULTANT SERVICE 
Send 35¢ for Samples 
and Catalog 


Hughes SF axrocett, Inc. 


HANDLOOM WEAVING DEPARTMENT 
115 FRANKLIN STREET + NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 





ART 
MODELING 
IN SCHOOLS 


modeling from flexible rubber 


Bersted's Hobby-Cratft, 
molds, has found wide use in grade schools for recrea- 
tion and art classes. Pupils can make a variety of figurines, 


birds, animals, entire scenes — water-colored, glazed 


Details on kits and individual molds are available. 


Write Bersted’s Hobby-Craft, Inc., Monmouth, Ill 














Oregon Linen 


New # Oregon Linen Colors 


New ff Oregon Linen for Weavers 


Samples on Request 


Terrace yarns 


4038 S.W. Garden Horne Rd. 
© Portland |, Oregon 


CH 1779 
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TEN EXCITING NEW COLORS 


.--created exclusively for you! 


The soul of the artist is in these exciting new colors created in the Davis tradition of 
fine linen weaving yarns. You'll thrill to the breath-taking beauty of these exclusive 


new shodes 


Muted Rose Persian Blue Cattail Brown 


Mellow Yellow Dawn Conifer Green 
Citron Chartreuse Ocean Aqua Plus Bleached White 
Wild Cherry Meadow Green and Natural Linen 


With more colors coming soon! 


SaylinMil and LoomLore yarns are guaranteed color- 
fast and extra strong with the lasting luster that only 
pure linen can give. No knotting, fuzziness or breaking 


on your loom. 


You ll have incomparable table linens, towels, mats, 


runners, scarfs, etc., with the smooth, rich luster that 
only fine linen can give. Your own artistry will be bright 
generations from now. Send for your free LoomLore 
and SayLinMil color card-price list today. No obligo- 


tion, of course. 





@ Fast Colors @ long Wearing © Mothproof @ Strong Fibres @ Washable @ Lustrous Appearance 


lLoomlore and SayLinMil Pure Linen, Handweaving Yarns 


CORDAGE COMPANY 


564 Sixth Street, San Francisco 3, California 



















DEALERS. Limited number 
of dealerships now avail 







The Devis Cordage Company, 
564 Sixth St., Sen F 3, Colif 


Cc] Please send, without obligation, your price list and color cord for SaylinMul and Loomlore 


oble Write for further m 





formation today 






C] | am interested in a dealership for my business Please send particulors 










NAME = 





ADDRESS — 









WEAVERS. Write for pour 
color cord and price hat 
now 


STATE 





city 


«et! 
: 














operative Council has meant much to the members of 
Putnam County Products and it is with regret that they 
see the termination of such a valuable contact with the 
national craft scene. 


THe Saranac Lake Stupy anp Crart GuILp reports a 
noteworthy increase in membership during the last year. 
Two hundred and twenty-five convalescents were num- 
bered among the Guild students, an increase of twenty- 
three over last year. This compares with a total of one 
hundred and thirty-three well persons registered, an 
increase of eighteen. The over-all enrollment of three 
hundred fifty-eight is forty-one over the fall term of 1947, 

Mr. William F. Stearns, Guild Executive, says: “The 
most notable growth occurred in the department of Arts 
and Crafts, under the supervision of E. Blanchard Brown, 
where total registration numbered 267.” 

Noel Richardson has been named teacher of music 
theory and appreciation, succeeding Harold Dycke, who 
is returning to New York City. Bernard Acosta will be in 
charge of photography classes for the coming term. 
Charles Holmes opened the current exhibit in the Pine 
Room in December with a talk entitled “The Story of 
Weaving.” The exhibit consists of the work of Berta Frey, 
prominent weaver under whom Mr. Holmes studied. _ 


THe SourHerRN HicHianp Hanpicrart Guitp has within 
it a group of craftsmen located in Murphy, North Caro- 
lina, known as “The Cherokee County Crafters.” Accord- 
ing to Mrs. Ben Warner, president of the group, there is 
much activity in weaving, wood carving, metal and 
leather work and other crafts. Meetings of the group are 
held monthly, and workshops on various crafts are held 
throughout the year. Organized as a producing center by 
the farm women of the mountain county to supplement 
farm means, it is the ambition of the Cherokee County 
Crafters never to sell work unless it is as nearly perfect 
as possible. Beginners’ articles are marked “seconds.” 


Vitta HANpcrarts has just completed a ten weeks’ course 
in weaving with ten enthusiastic and satisfied pupils. The 
very distinguished sculptor, Carl Milles, lunched with us 
in our Swedish Stuga, and visited our studio. We have 
been commissioned through the Swedish architect, Martin 
Hedmark, to weave a rug to be placed in front of the 
altar in the Jeppson Memorial Chapel in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Brigham is designing and executing 
the baptismal bow! and the dove which hangs over it. 
They are made of silver, and are for the same Chapel. 





BOOKS FOR CRAFTSMEN 


Weavers * Potters * Metal Craftsmen * Needle-Workers 
Send For FREE Book List And Mention Your Craft. 
From The Leading Personalized Specialist In Craft Books. 
CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE, Dept. C. 
Carmel Valley Route, Monterey, California 
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GEM CABOCHONS FOR THE CRAFTSMAN 


Each cabochon carefully ground and shaped according to the 





pattern and natura! form of the stone. Satisfaction guaranteed 


Write. L. Hemmie, Rock Creek Lapidary 
Lytle Star Rt., Colorado Springs, Colorado 











Just Published 
HAND WEAVING 


with 
REEDS & FIBERS 


By OSMA C. GALLINGER 
and OSCAR H. BENSON 
199 Pages, Illustrated $3.00 


This is the first book to present the Handweaving Arts 
on such a broad basis and to give so many projects in 
which inexpensive materials can be used. 


Profusely illustrated, it shows how several hundred use- 
ful articles may be made for pleasure, profit, or exhibi- 
tion. Clear cut, easily followed instructions and drawings 
present each subject — so the beginner can proceed with 
ease and a definite training toward skill. Written by two 
authorities on the hand arts and crafts, it shows how 
beautiful articles can be fashioned from reeds, cane, 
corn husks, straw, fiber, and many kinds of grasses. A 
practical, how-to-do manual. 


Some Other Pitman Craft Books 














@ HAND-LOOM WEAVING ........00 3.75 
© SIMPLE BASMETRY ..................----.-.----ncccensnnneessncnnesenenesers 1.50 
@ SILVERWORK & JEWELLERY... cece eeenneennee 4.75 
) — a 1.50 
@ HANDICRAFT WOODWORK 3.50 
@ HAND BLOCK PRINTING ON FABRICS... 2.00 


and many others 


Send for free Craft Books Folder 


2 West 45th Street Publishi 
New York 19, N.Y. PITMAN Sacan 
















WHATEVER YOUR HOBBY 


you'll do a slicker job, quicker with 


x-actoO 


HANDICRAFT KNIVES AND TOOLS 






FOR LEATHER 


FOR MODEL BUILDING 
No. 90 X-acto Change-O- No. 82 X-acto Knife Chest. 
Point Leather Modeling Tools. Ideal for wood, paper, plas- 


tics. Includes Nos. 1, 2, 5 
X-acto firm-grip knives 
with variety of super-sharp 
blades. Choice of hobby ex- 
perts. Wooden chest. Com- 
plete .. . $3.50. 


2 aluminum firm-grip han- 
dies, with 6 different hard- 
ened steel points as shown. 
Each handle takes any two 
points. A whizz for the job. 
Just $1.50. 


See other X-acto knives, tools and sets at your 
art, hobby, hardware or department store . .. 
50¢ to $50. (Prices slightly higher in Canada.) 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc., 440 4th Ave., New York 16 
In Canada: Handicraft Tools, Ltd., Toronto 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 

















POTTERS’ 


KICK WHEELS 


® Easy to operate 





@ Compact 
@ Balanced construction 
@ Sturdy 


Drakenfeld also offers 
high quality 


ELECTRIC CERAMIC 
KILNS 


PREPARED GLAZES 
CLAY BODIES 


rakenteld & 


' F RAKENFELT ‘ 


Place ew York 4 N ‘ ~ 





BUY A SUBSCRIPTION NOW TO 


Cra ift Horizons 


to make sure that you receive quarterly your 
copy of the only national magazine 

in the United States devoted exclusively 

to the handcrafts. 


Fill out and return the subscription blank 
below. Enclose $2 for your subscription. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


Craft Horizons 
American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council 


485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please enter a subscription to Craft Horizons for 
one year (4 issues) for which I enclose $2, to: 


Vame 
Address 
City 


State 





trom 


OUR READERS 


From Dan Cooper, interior consultant, the editors of 
“Craft Horizons” received this letter: 


“I was very much interested in reading the article on 
Baron Fleming in your November issue of ‘Craft Hori- 
zons. It called to mind an incident which occurred on 
Baron Fleming’s visit to New York in 1938. He arrived 
at my house one evening to cook up a batch of Swedish 
pancakes which were a specialty of his but a much 
weightier problem lay heavily on his mind. He was 
clutching a cablegram which had arrived three days 
earlier and which he was afraid to open. It seems that 
he lived in mortal fear of cables and telegrams and had 
left explicit instructions at home not to send him any 
except in case of deep tragedy, dire emergency, etc. He 
begged me to open the cable for him and break the news. 
I did. It was the cable announcing his appointment as 
court silversmith to His Majesty King Gustav of Sweden. 


(signed) Dan Cooper. 


P.S._-The pancakes fairly flew!” 


An appreciative reader asks us to be put in touch with 
a weaver who would be interested in the prospect of 
settling in a rural area in New England where excellent 
shop space and living quarters would be provided. Op- 
portunities for personal production and teaching also 
would be available. If you know such a person, “Craft 
Horizons” will be very happy to pass on any communica- 


tion you may send in. 


Marvin C. Ross, curator of medieval and subsequent 
decorative arts, The Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 
Maryland, writes us that the Hammond-Harwood House 
in Annapolis has been reopened to the public. Owned 
and operated by the Hammond-Harwood House Associa- 
tion, Inc., this is one of the outstanding examples of 
Colonial American architecture in the second half of the 
Eighteenth Century in America. A considerable amount 
of contemporary American furniture has been recently 
acquired and a new set of curtains for the entire house 
has been copied from old documents by Franco Scala- 
mandré and designed by Mrs. Lounsberry. 


The Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, 
announces an exhibition “ ‘Isms’ in Art Since 1800,” on 
view from February 3 through March 9. This exhibition 
will offer a survey of the chief movements in art from 
the French Revolution to the present day. 


On New Year’s eve “Craft Horizons” received this 
cheering message from Bernice V. Setzer, Director of the 
Department of Art Education, Des Moines Public 
Schools, Des Moines, lowa: “This magazine is indeed an 
inspiration to all of us who are very much interested in 
the practical aspects as well as the cultural phase of art. 
A very pleasant new year to you.” 















IDEAL 
FOR MAKING 


Table Linens 

Bridge Sets 
Breakfast Tray Mats 
Guest Towels 

Table Runners 
Scarfs 

Belts 

Handbags 


EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN, made only of long line fibres to 
give you the very best quality for your hand weaving. 


Long line fibres, as every hand weaver knows, are the sign of high 
quality linen. They give linen that rich, smooth lustre that makes 
the finished piece the most treasured fabric for lovely table cloths, 
napkins, towels, scarfs, etc. Long line fibres also add to the strength 
of linen yarn and explain why many of us are fortunate enough 
to own linens from our Great-Grandmother'’s time. 


EDERLIN PURE LINEN made at the request of hand weavers, for 
hand weavers. 


When hand weavers were unable to get pure linen yarn, they 
started writing to Ederer, Inc. because they knew we specialized 
in the manufacture of high quality linen thread. The requests were 
so varied that you will find our selection unusually complete—soft, 
beautiful colors, bleached, natural and grey Pure Linen Yarn, all 
in many weights. The different shades are dyed with the best fast 


colors obtainable. 

Because of the many weights and colors of EDERLIN PURE LINEN, 
there are four different sample cards. See for yourself the lovely 
colors, the gloss and quality of EDERLIN PURE LINEN. 








WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE CARDS 


EDERER, Inc. 


24, PENNA 


DEPT. B, UNITY AND ELIZABETH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
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